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Introduction 


LTHOUGH the game of Treas- 
ure Hunting is comparatively 
new in this country it has met with 
instant success wherever it has been 


introduced. Because it is wonderful 


sport and amusement it is fast becom- 
ing popular in town and country, at 
summer and winter resorts. 

Therefore it would seem that this 
little book, explaining the principles 
of the game, and outlining briefly some 
of the many ways in which they can be 
adapted to different localities and con- 
ditions may prove of interest to all 
sport-lovers. Its many unusual fea- 
tures commend it to those who like 
amusing games. 

Treasure Hunting has infinite va- 
riety. It can be played in many dif- 
ferent ways, and by few or many 
players. It is one game in which the 
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element of luck is reduced to the irre- 
ducible minimum, and skill, in the 
guise of an active brain, counts almost 
one hundred percent. Every one yields 
to its peculiar fascination, for any one, 
young or old, can take part without the 
slightest preparation or training, with 
an even chance of winning. 

There is no game quite like Treasure 
Hunting. In every other. sport (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Lewis Carrol’s Caucus- 
race) the number of players is limited. 
But there is no limit to the number of 
contestants in a Treasure Hunt. Its 
situations and complications change 
constantly; there are no repetitions, 
like innings in baseball. The excite- 
ment and thrill and suspense increase 
steadily from the start to the finish 
when the treasure is found. 

Because it is such rare sport, and has 
so wide an appeal to so many different 
kinds of people, Treasure Hunting 
presents wonderful opportunities for 
raising money for charitable enter- 
prises. Whenever an organization 
needs funds for a worthy community 
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purpose a Treasure Hunt will produce 
«them with a minimum of effort. 

A Treasure Hunt is not difficult to 
plan or manage; in fact, the Commit- 
tee probably has as good a time plan- 
ning it as do the hunters following the 
trail or the spectators watching the 
start and finish. There is plenty of 
amusement and excitement for every 
one, committee, hunters and watchers 
alike. And compared to the labor and 
effort expended on bazaars, fairs, car- 
nivals, etc., the expenses of a Treasure 
Hunt are negligible and the work 
simple. 

For Hospitals, Churches, community 
groups such as Civic Leagues, Women’s 
Clubs, Rotarians; for community 
drives such as the Red Cross and Boy 
Scouts, the Treasure Hunt is un- 
equalled as an easy means of collecting, 
in one afternoon, from five hundred 
dollars up. And any one who takes 
part will get many times his money’s 
worth, for there is no game that pro- 
vides so much excitement and sport as 
does Treasure Hunting. 
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In Chapters IV to VIII, inclusive, 
various details of Treasure Hunts are 
described and discussed at some length. 
The subject has been treated as a large 
hunt of public character, for this kind 
calls for considerable detail and re- 
quires the most study. As large hunts 
are usually conducted in automobiles 
this means of travel has been assumed 
throughout. The notes on publicity 
have, of course, little bearing on small, 
privately-run Treasure Hunts. 

In later chapters smaller hunts are 
discussed, as well as those which are 
handled in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Among these are Foot Hunts, 
Mounted Hunts, Hunts for Children, 
and Indoor Hunts. While many of 
the points developed in the detailed 
description of the large hunt do not 
apply to the smaller ones, the principles 
of Trail, Clues, Checking, Timing, 
Rules, etc., are the same for all. 

To all who wish to conduct a Treas- 
ure Hunt of any description, and who 
are unfamiliar with the game and its 
details, I earnestly recommend a care- 
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ful reading of the subject matter of 
-hapters IV to VIII. 

Acknowledgment is due many per- 
sons for suggestions and ideas on dif- 
ferent kinds of hunts, clues, and similar 
details. I particularly wish to thank 
Mrs. Carrol D. Winslow of Newport, 
R. I., for the Clues and Trail of the 
Newport Treasure Hunt, and Law- 
rence Smith Butler and Willing Peters 
for the material of Chapter IX. To 
Mr. Peters is due the credit for de- 
veloping the full possibilities of a 
combination of automobile and 
mounted hunt and for composing a set 
of most ingenious clues. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Treasure Hunters 


LARGE field half-filled with 

motors. In the centre a group of 
people, young and old, talking, ges- 
ticulating, moving rapidly to and fro. 
A pavilion; summer finery; beach 
sunshades; color everywhere. Excite- 
ment; and suspense. The Treasure 
Hunt for the Smithville Hospital is 
about to start. 

The crowd gradually resolves into 
two groups, one alert and evidently 
awaiting some signal or portent, the 
other equally excited but content to 
gossip and eager for amusement. 

In one corner near the pavilion a 
small knot of people around a table 
dissolves and strings out across the 
field, hastening toward two men who 
are trying desperately to maintain or- 
der, and keep the crowd away from 
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a large frame covered with bunting. 
There is a hurried consultation be- 
tween these harrassed individuals and 
the beribboned official who leads the 
hurried parade. 

“Time for registration is up. One 
hundred and forty-two teams. Let ’er 
go, Bill!” says he with the ribbons. 
Bill raises his hand. He is beckoning 
to some one. 

A bugler appears. He raises the 
bugle to his lips and blows the assem- 
bly. The crowd begins to quiet down. 
From the cars parked around the field 
stragglers come running up. The pa- 
vilion comes to life. Gossip ceases and 
the older people stand up to see better. 
Those on the field crowd in around 
the frame. The excitement is intense 
—so is the crowding. 

The bugler blows again. Bill bel- 
lows “Silence!” through a megaphone. 
There is no silence. Again he shouts. 
The crowd begins to “Shsh!” At last 
comparative quiet obtains. Bill 
mounts a stepladder and _ shouts 
hoarsely through the megaphone: 
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“Ladies and gentlemen, the Treasure 
Hunt for the benefit of the Smithville 
‘Hospital is about to start. Before you 
is the first clue to the Trail. The un- 
veiling will be by Mrs. Blank, Presi- 
dent of the Hospital Board. Remem- 
ber the rules, copies of which you 
have. Do not run, there is plenty of 
time for the slowest of foot. This is 
_ a contest of brains, not an auto race. 
- Two hours is allowed to complete the 
course. If you do not reach the fourth 
location by 3:45 you are disqualified, 
for the time limit expires then. Be 
sure and have your identification tags 
signed by the checkers at each location. 
The prizes are wonderful. Remem- 
ber, Smithville is out to beat Bloom- 
burg’s hunt all hollow. Are you 
ready, ladies and gentlemen! All 
right! Let ’er go! Blow your bugle, 
man, blow!” 

The bugle sounds. It is lost in the 
roar of the crowd as a handsome little 
old lady excitedly jerks a rope and the 
bunting drops to one side. For a sec- 
ond there is dead silence. Every one 
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is reading the clue! It says: 
“East is East and West is West; 
Choose the one that you like best. 
One is long and one is short; 
Haste where maids in water sport.” 


Some one giggles; there is a low 
muttering from the crowd. Did you 
ever see a group of people all thinking 
hard? The pack begins to move, now 
slowly, with ever-increasing speed, un- 
til suddenly, stampeded by a flapper 
and a boy who dash shrieking across 
the field, the whole assemblage, for- 
getting dignity, breaks into a mad rout 
toward the waiting autos, while the 
people in the pavilion cheer them on. 
Motors are started by frenzied males; 
and equally frenzied girls leap into 
seats on the run. 

Pandemonium lets loose as horns 
announce to all in front that those be- 
hind want to go. The melee gathers 
momentum; the smoke from exhausts 
conceals the cars. A hundred horns 
shriek in‘concert; three hundred crazy 
humans are howling for room. 
Through the gap in the stone wall 
they careen madly into the road. 
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The first ones out open up and are 
quickly lost in dust. Then one stops 
fust at the exit; a stalled motor. The 
chorus of horns again; cries of rage 
and anguish. ‘The car starts on; it 
stops. What now? Evidently an 
argument as to direction; see the occu- 
pants disputing and pointing. For a 
space it hesitates and then dashes away 
in a direction opposite that taken by 
_ the others. 

Consternation behind. What does 
it mean? Is that car right and the 
others wrong? “I told you it was the 
West beach, Anne.” ‘Nonsense, 
everybody bathes at the East beach.” 
“Yes, but they had the women swim- 
mers at the West beach last summer, 
and look at the last line.” ‘But no- 
body nice goes to the West beach.” 

They have stopped at the entrance 
and heed not the chorus of protesta- 
tions behind. 

“We'll go West,” says George. 

“Not while I’m driving this car,” 
says Anne. 

“For the love of Mike, Anne, don’t 
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be a dumb Dora. It’s as plain as the 
nose on your face.” 

“Never mind my nose, we're going 
East.” 

And with a defiant gesture Anne 
lurches the snorting car into the road 
and is soon lost in the dust. 

The cars stream out, some going 
West, but most East. The noise dies 
away in the distance, the dust settles 
down. The hardworked Committee- 
men walk back to the pavilion, their 
faces wreathed in smiles. 

“Fooled ’em good, Bill.” 

“You said it, Joe.” 

“George had the right idea. How 
he’ll row with Anne.” 

“He wants to win, and he hasn’t a 
chance now.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t fetch a tree 
she'll make up for lost time. That old 
boat can do fifty, and Anne can make 
it sit up and beg. Glad I’m not in it.” 

The afternoon passes on. The 
bridge tables under the beach-um- 
brellas are busy. Tea is served. All 
eyes wander constantly to a large 
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blackboard with “Bulletin” across the 
top. A horn is heard; a car labelled 
“Committee” dashes onto the field. A 
girl runs across to the bulletin board; 
she confers with Bill. Then Bill an- 
nounces through the megaphone: 

“Miss Jones and Mr. Smith leading 
at the second location. Miss Brown 
and Mr. Green second.” 

He writes it on the bulletin board. 
_ A buzz of conversation; bridge is re- 
sumed. 

Another car comes roaring in to an- 
nounce that Miss Brown and Mr. 
Green are ahead at the fifth clue, and 
Jones and Smith are off on a false lead. 
George and Anne? They went four 
miles to the East beach, turned around, 
drove cross lots through the old cow 
field, and came out on the turnpike, 
going fifty. They reached the West 
beach seventeenth and the third clue 
in fifth place. Now they are fourth 
and going strong. 

Fifteen minutes more and the check- 
ers at location 4 comes in bringing the 
clue with them. One hundred and 
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four cars passed within the time limit. 
George and Anne weren’t speaking, 
but they were in deadly earnest. 

“T wish you could have heard 
George yell at her to come on. I 
wouldn’t let any man talk that way to 
me, my dear, even if I were going to 
marry him.” 

“And the way she followed him. I 
bet he’ll be boss after this. My, but he 
was mad.” 

“So was she. No matter what prov- 
ocation he had, George ought to know 
that no gentleman roars at a lady.” 

News comes fast. Bridge is aban- 
doned for the excitement of the bulle- 
tins. Crestfallen and weary hunters 
come crawling in. They have lost out, 
but they must be in at the death. 
“Who’s ahead?” At the seventh 
George and Anne are second, Brown 
and Green leading. Five others are 
tied for third. 

Bill Supples’ car broke down be- 
tween the fifth and sixth and blocked 
the road. The crowd piled up behind 
and tore its collective hair; finally, 
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despite Bill’s threat to kill the man 
that dared to pass, they all pitched in, 
-pushed Bill’s car into the ditch, and 
rushed triumphant past, while Bill 
swore mightily and his girl wept 
unashamed. 

A cry—‘‘Here they come!” “No, 
it’s a checker!” 

A Ford rattled into the space before 
the pavilion. “What newse” “At the 
eighth George and Green both went 
off wrong. Just as the others came up 
they came back, George hanging onto 
Anne, who was driving like one pos- 
sessed. He looked scared; she was 
laughing. Green was right behind. 
She’s a good sport—hope they win.” 

Ten minutes more, while the crowd 
watched the road; at last the hum of 
a motor with cutout open; the hoarse 
wailing of a horn. Down the road a 
cloud of dust—no, two. Anne and 
George ahead; Brown and Green just 
behind. ‘They crawl up and try to 
pass, but Anne is too clever for them. 
She keeps in the middle of the road. 
Will they crash at the turn? No, 
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Green has to slow up, and Anne 
bounds through the entrance with 
hardly a pause. 

On the field Green gains. Across 
the meadow they come, neck and neck, 
while the crowd gives way and roars a 
welcome. They stop before the pa- 
vilion; there stands the last checker. 
George drags Anne from the seat. She 
can hardly stand; he pulls her by the 
wrist; she staggers. He stops, gathers 
her up in his arms, and struggles on- 
ward toward the checker. Brown and 
Green dash forward; a cry from her; 
she points to the car; Green stops, 
rushes back, and grabs the identifica- 
tion tag. On they come again, and all 
four seemingly reach the goal together. 
But George is quicker. He throws 
himself on the platform, and Anne, 
with the tag in her hand, slides along 
the top, into the arms of the checker. 
Green is seconds late. 

“Anne*and George win!” Cheers 
_ and applause! Congratulations! Eager 
hands slap George on the back and 
press Anne’s tired fingers. They try 
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to smile; the effort is too great. Sud- 
denly Anne turns away in a flood of 
-tears. George is at her side in an 
instant. 

“Anne, what’s the matter, old girl? 
We won. Don’t you understand, we 
won.” 

“Go away you brute, 
“T hate you.” 

“For the love of Mike, snap out of 

_ it, Anne. We won, I tell you. You 
won. Here—” 

He lifts her up and holds her on his 
shoulder above the crowd. She strug- 
gles and beats on his head with her 
hands. 

“There’s the winner!” he shouts. 
“The finest driver, and the best little 
sport in Smithville!” 

Then while the onlookers cheer and 
laugh he lets her down, takes her in 
his arms, and kisses her, 


” wails Anne, 
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CHAPTER II. 


What is a Treasure Hunt? 


HAT is a Treasure Hunt? 

The answer to that short ques- 
tion is quite long. It will be found, 
I hope, in the pages of this book. There 
are all kinds of treasures and all kinds 
of ways of hunting for them. The kind 
of Treasure Hunt we are interested in 
is not the simple, old-fashioned kind 
of going to some outlandish place to 
dig for doubloons buried by Kidd or 
Morgan. That kind required merely 
patience, and brawn; also money. Our 
modern hunt is more complicated, and 
calls for agility of mind, quick wits, 
and speed of foot. 

A Treasure Hunt is a game—a 
game played usually in the great out- 
doors by an unlimited number of play- 
ers, all on one side, and striving with 
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each other for a prize—the Treasure. 
It is, consequently, much more excit- 
ing (and interesting too) than seeking 
the crown jewels of sixteenth-century 
Spain on a lonely beach; for, instead 
of sneaking away by oneself in a small 
boat with picks and shovels, one joins 
with a hundred or so others in an ef- 
fort to think quickly, guess correctly, 
and, in an all-too-short time, find a 
_ treasure hidden far more cleverly than 
any pirate ever thought of hiding it. 
Treasure Hunts are generally con- 
ducted out-of-doors, for there they are 
most exciting, and so most successful. 
But there are several ways of holding 
Hunts in-doors (Chapter X), and of 
making them quite as thrilling as the 
more popular out-door variety. 
Fundamentally, all Treasure Hunts 
_ are the same, no matter whether hun- 
dreds or few, adults or children, are 
playing, and no matter whether the 
Hunt takes place on foot, horseback, 
on snowshoes, or in automobiles. 
They have to be planned in advance, 
and with care, and considerable atten- 
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tion to detail. Time was when some 
young chap who had a lot of spare 
money, and more spare time, said to 
some friends similarly situated, ‘“‘Let’s 
do something exciting. Let’s go and 
hire a boat, and some men to dig, and 
go hunt for treasure. I’ve been read- 
ing about it in a book, and it says 
there’s a lot of treasure hidden down 
on the end of Long Island, and the 
book tells you likely places to dig.” 
And the others yawned slightly and 
said, “Le’s go.” And they hired a 
boat, and an unprincipaled gang of 
ruffians to do the hard work, and went 
treasure-seeking for a week or so— 
until it rained. But they never found 
any treasure. At least it’s not on record 
that any one ever found any hunting 
for it that way. 

Our Treasure Hunt is different,— 
quite different. It may get its start 
from the same cause—ennui and bore- 
dom, but some one with brains is 
needed to put it over. Accordingly 
when any one wants to search for 
buried treasure today he appoints a 
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Committee of Pirates, and these mod- 
ern Pirates get to work and bury the 
Areasure, and make it hard to find. Of 
course they prepare maps and clues, 
and what-not, but their job is to con- 
ceal the swag and make it practically 
impossible for any human except Hou- 
dini to find it. 

First, the Pirates (or Committee) 
select a number of places, or Loca- 
tions, to make up a Trail. Over this 
Trail the Hunters or Pack must go in 
searching for the Treasure. ‘Then, 
- secondly, in each Location they con- 
ceal Clues, which are ambiguous and 
deceptive, and require an astute per- 
son with a hair-trigger brain to read 
them aright. The correct interpreta- 
tion of each Clue tells where the next 
Location on the Trail is, and the 
_ Hunters hasten along from Clue to 
Clue until the whole Trai! has been 
traversed and the Finish is reached, 
and the Treasure found. 

To start the Hunt properly, the 
Pack is assembled at the Start, and, at 
a prearranged signal, the first Clue is 
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disclosed to every one at once. The 
Hunters decipher it as quickly as pos- 
sible, and proceed with all speed to 
Location No. 2, where Clue No. 2 is 
found, and so on over the Trail until 
the Hunter who can think quickest, 
and travel fastest, reaches the Finish 
and finds the Treasure. 

Sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? 
Well, I urge you to try it out. Try 
standing with a hundred others work- 
ing out a rebus or a cross-word puzzle. 
The most massive intellect of a giant 
of industry will fail in the crisis, and 
some young chit whose chief occupa- 
tion seems to be the Charleston will 
flash a mentality and intelligence that 
is simply astounding. 

On second thought it is apparent 
that the game has possibilities for end- 
less variations and complications. The 
simplest foot-race around a park can 
be just as perplexing and exasperating 
as a thirty-mile hunt for one hundred 
and fifty autos. 

The successful Treasure Hunt is the 
result of careful planning and study, 
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and I solemnly adjure you not to un- 
dertake one on any kind of scale unless 
you are willing to give some concen- 
tfated thought to it. Nothing could 
be flatter than a Hunt which is a fail- 
ure. Unless the Hunt is to degenerate 
into a race between the Hunters in 
which fleetness of foot or car alone 
counts, too much thought and effort 
cannot be expended to make it a test 
of mental acumen and intelligence. 
First in order of importance is the 
selection of the Trail and the Loca- 
tion (Chapter IV). Hardly less im- 
portant are the Clues (Chapter V). 
As these are so closely interwoven 
with the type of Location selected, the 
two should be considered together. 
The time element is also of great 
importance, and no real Hunt can be 
conducted without a definite Time 
Limit (Chapter VI). A moment’s 
thought makes this obvious. There 
must be a definite time within which 
the Trail must be traversed and the 
Treasure found or the Hunt will drag 
out forever. The least possible rea- 
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sonable time for covering the Trail 
must be established and be made part 
of the Rules of the Hunt (Chapter 
VIL). What is more, it adds greatly 
to the excitement and suspense of the 
game to be obliged to work not only 
against the other contestants but also 
against old Father Time. 
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4s CHAPTER ITI. 


Origin and History 


LL popular games have a his- 

tory, and the biographer of 

a well-established sport can always 

round out his story with countless de- 

lightful anecdotes about its origin and 

early years before the game became 
modernized. 

Now Treasure Hunting is undoubt- 
edly a popular game, and, I believe, 
is destined to become one of our best- 
known sports. If you won’t take my 
word for it ask anyone who has taken 
part in a Treasure Hunt, or, if you 
want real fanatical enthusiasm, talk 
to the person who has found the 
Treasure. 

Such being the case it should follow 
that Treasure Hunting has a quaint 
history and a fascinating origin. Alas, 
it is not so. The game is a bantling 
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scarce three years old. It has no his- 
tory, no great players, no famous pop- 
ular heroes and idols. On the con- 
trary it appears, upon investigation, 
that its origin is most obscure. No 
one comes forward to claim parent- 
hood. In fact, rumor hath it that 
Necessity, that prolific dame of new 
things, or Boredom, was its mother, 
and that more than one old sport was 
concerned in the affair. 

Be that as it may. The game of 
Treasure Hunting seems to have had 
its beginnings in England, where, for 
the last two or three years, it has en- 
joyed an unheard-of vogue. It is ob- 
viously a derivative from the ancient 
and honorable games of “Paper 
Chase” and “Hare and Hounds,” with 
their many variations. In some as- 
pects it bears resemblance to the 
“Nantucket Chase,” popular through- 
out New England and abroad not 
more than ten years ago. 

In the “Nantucket Chase,” a glori- 
fied Hare-and-Hounds race, one side 
undertakes to hide from the other in 
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a given time, and in one of a selected 
number of places. The other side en- 
gages, at the expiration of the hiders’ 
time, to set out to search for, and to 
find, the hiders in an agreed-upon 
time. The reward to the winning side 
is usually some form of group enter- 
tainment, like a dinner or a dance, 
given by the losing side. 

Of course, these games are always 
played by sides, or teams, one against 
the other. Therein lies the difference 
between them and a Treasure Hunt. 
In the latter everyone, except the 
Committee, is on the same side, and 
is competing against everyone and 
everything else. This is what makes 
Treasure Hunting so _ fascinating. 
From start to finish all the players, 
or Hunters, are busy, and are respon- 
sible to themselves only. To them the 
whole glory of success; on them the 
whole blame for failure. There are 
no alibis. 

About three years ago some bright 
person conceived the idea of using 
motors for this form of chase. Im- 
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mediately arose those people who can 
never see anything good in anything 
new. ‘How about sides?” said they 
in chorus, “One machine can hold but 
few, and enough autos to carry a 
whole team is impossible. They 
would have to stick to roads; they 
couldn’t cross fields; they couldn’t 
work as a unit, like a pack of hounds.” 
“That’s all right,” replied the genius, 
“we'll solve that perplexing problem 
by the simple expedient of changing 
from hunters and hunted to hunters 
only.” ‘But it can’t be done.” wailed 
the chorus of glooms, and they argued 
about it for days. 

But they finally had to give in, for 
they found that most people liked to 
be hunters, especially when what the 
hunters should hunt for was settled 
upon as a prize at the finish. At 
first, probably, they all raced and the 
winner was he who finished first. 
Soon, of course, it was seen that the 
winner should receive a reward for 
his efforts. 

With the new idea of everybody do- 
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ing the hunting it became necessary 
_ to lay out the hunt, or trail, in advance. 
‘At first, they had only direction 
arrows, or something like that, but the 
opportunities for making the Hunt 
harder by making the directions, or 
clues, ambiguous and difficult to read, 
were too excellent to be neglected for 
very long. 
It took but a short time for the keen 
_ wit of our English cousins to develop 
the modern Treasure Hunt, with its 
puzzling clues and mixed-up trail. 
All the ingenuity and guile that was 
_ previously employed in throwing the 
Hounds off the trail is now concen- 
trated on the quite delightful task of 
delaying the speeding motorist and of 
putting obstacles in the way of his 
frantic efforts to find the Treasure, 
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Trails and Locations 


The Trail. 


The importance of carefully plan- 
ning the Trail cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Every detail must be consid- 
ered. Is it too long, or too short? Is 
it too hard, or too easy? Will the 
Pack, while seeking for one clue, find 
anothere Will the Hunters interfere 
with each other because the Trail re- 
peats itself too much? Are the roads 
likely to be crowded with other traffic 
on the day of the Hunt? These ques- 
tions are the usual ones to which the 
Committee of Pirates must find the 
answer. With these there are, of 
course, those others which concern 
certain local features peculiar to every 
Hunt. : 

In general out-door Hunts for mo- 
torists can be laid out in three differ- 
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— JONG STAND SOUND ~ 


Figure 1. Tue Continuous TRAIL 


In this variation the Clues are located with relation to 
each other in sequence so that the Pack is always traveling 
on a new road; there is no going back or crossing. Thus 
the leaders do not come into contact with those behind, and 
the Hunt becomes more or less of a procession. It is by far 
the simplest form of Trail as there is practically no chance 
for confusion. Nor can the Hunters be so easily deceived, 
unless False Clues are used. These will be described fur- 


ther on. 
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ent ways, viz., (1) the. Continuous 
Trail (Fig. 1), (2) the Reversed Trail 
(Fig. 2), and (3) the Crossed or 
Looped Trail (Fig. 3). The latter 
is also know as a Figure-Eight Trail. 


Legs. 

The length of the Legs, or distances 
between Locations, should vary a lot, 
some being long, and some short. In 
- every possible instance this should be 
done, for it adds greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the Hunt. After a long run 
of four or five miles, two Clues can be 
located so close together that the Hunt- 
ers can walk (or run) from one to the 
other and back to the waiting cars. As 
nearly as possible the Legs should dif- 
fer not only in length, but also in di- 
rection. 

It is well to start off, especially in 
large Hunts, with a walking or run- 
ning Leg. This allows the speedy of 
brain and foot to get away quickly, 
and prevents loss of time and crowd- 
ing at the Start. The next Leg should 
be the longest of all; thus the Hunters 
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LONG ISTAND SOUT ~» 


aa 
AVUTHTOWN BAY 


Figure 2. THE ReEveRSED TRAIL 


Compare this method of laying out the Trail with Fig. 1. 
The locations are all the same; only the sequence has been 
changed. Yet, what an opportunity it offers for misleading 
and confusing the Hunters. They have to go back over the 
same road by which they have come and travel from one 
side to the other, passing other Hunters as they go. With 
clues that have a double meaning, so that the Hunters are 
never sure (until they reach the clue) that they are travel- 
ing in the right direction, this kind of a Trail is quite diff- 
cult to follow. If it is used a greater time limit should be 
allowed than with either of methods 1 or 3, for travel must, 
of necessity, be slower. 
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will be well spread out at the begin- 
ning of the Hunt. It is sometimes 
advisable to follow this long Leg with 
a short one, and then bring the 
Hunters back to the start again, and 
send them off in a new direction. 
So. far? ash canbe, done, them ara 
should be crossedand reversed, so 
that the Hunters are literally traveling 
in every direction at once. Of course 
it must be planned so that Locations 
are not passed by. Checking will pre- 
vent this. (See Chapter VII.) 


Locations. 


In every community there are 
places which have local, if not 
national or international, fame, such 
as well-known landmarks, historical 
monuments, etc. ‘There are also es- 
tates of prominent citizens, clubs, 
schools, hotels, roadhouses, parks, 
crossroads, streets and squares. As a 
general rule, while prominent loca- 
tions should be used as much as pos- 
sible, it is best to use places not quite 
so well known. This rule, of course, 
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—_JONE ISLAND SOUND ~> 


“a 
SHITHTOWN BAY ay. 


Ficure 3. THE Crossep TRAIL 


Here the same locations have again been used, but the 
Trail makes a figure eight, and at one point the Hunters 
cross the road they have already travelled. If this point 
can be arranged so that those who have come to watch the 
Start and Finish can see it as well, it will add materially 
to the pleasure and the excitement of the Hunt. If this 
method can be combined with No. 2, the Reversed Trail, 
an excellent Hunt will result. 

On page 90 is another example of the Crossed Trail. 
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can not be too strictly applied to a 
large semi-public Hunt to which a lot 
of people unfamiliar with the neigh- 
borhood will come. 

It is well to use Locations which 
have counterparts, or which can be 
easily confused. If, for instance, 
there are two private tennis courts 
which are equally popular, one could 
be used as a Location, and the Clue 
made as ambiguous as possible. 

To this end there should be listed 
and given out in advance of the Hunt 
some twenty or thirty Locations from 
which the actual Trail is to be selected. 
An attractive map could be made, 
showing the roads in the community, 
and on the back of it could be printed 
the Rules of the Hunt (See Chapter 
VI.) Such maps are easy to pre- 
pare, and can be made from the 
U. S. Geological Survey maps. These 
can be obtained for a nominal sum 
from any good map-dealer or sta- 
tioner, or from the Director, U. S. 
Geological Survey, at Washington, 
D. C., for a few cents each. 
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Number of Locations—Length of 
Trail. 


-, The number of Locations and the 
length of the Trail depend largely 
upon the terrain and the length of 
time the Hunt is to run. It is possible 
to work out a Hunt which would take 
twelve hours or more to complete, but 
three hours is the maximum time for 
the biggest Hunt, and two hours is 
quite long enough. 

Ten or twelve Locations and Clues 
on a Trail twenty-five miles long will 
take at least two hours for autos to 
cover. In planning it is well to re- 
member that the greatest amount of 
time is consumed at the Start. 

For Mounted Hunts (Chapter X) 
ten miles is an extreme length, and in 
such a distance ten Clues could easily 
be concealed. 

For Foot Hunts (Chapter X) the 
time should not be more than one 
hour, and the distance at most two 
miles. As will be seen, the Trail of 
a Foot Hunt is somewhat different 
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than for those which move faster and 
cover more ground. 


The Start 

The Start is the most important part 
of the Hunt, for if all the Hunters 
are not given an equal chance of get- 
ting away at the same time, the Hunt 
is spoiled for a great many people, 
and there is apt to be considerable 
feeling. So it can be readily under- 
stood that the Start must have careful 
consideration and planning. 

In the first place there are a num- 
ber of people who will come to watch, 
and who will pay for the privilege. 
This source of income is especially 
valuable in Hunts conducted for local 
Charities, and everything must be 
worked out so that the spectators will 
have a chance to enjoy the show. 

In the second place there may well 
be, in a large Hunt, one hundred and 
fifty or even two hundred cars. Fifty 
is a large number, when one considers 
that they are all attempting to go in 
the same direction over one road. Un- 
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less some means is devised for an- 
nouncing the first Clue to all at the 
same time it is impossible for the 
Hunters to have equal chances of get- 
ting away. 

There are two methods of starting 
a big Hunt. It is well to consider 
every angle and phase of the problem 
confronting the Committee and adapt 
one of these to the local conditions. 


The Delayed Start. 

The first is called the Delayed 
Start. The Pack is assembled in one 
place, and the First Clue is announced 
at the same instant to all. A happy 
medium for doing this consists of a 
large sign which is unveiled at the 
proper time. The sign may be placed ~ 
in a large room, against the side of a 
building adjoining a field, or in the 
middle of the field (see Chapter I). 
The Clue is one which takes time to 
solve, like a crossword puzzle, and 
calls for a search for another Clue 
in the same location. If the crossword 
puzzle is used the definitions are 
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printed on the sign and the Hunters 
are given the diagram. Instead of 
sending the Hunters looking for an- 
other Clue (though this is preferable 
because the spectators get considerable 
amusement from the sight) the first 
Clue may call for the performance 
of a certain task, or the finding of a 
certain person in the crowd. ‘The ob- 
ject is to delay the Start and avoid 
the mad rush that two or three hun- 
dred people will indulge in if the 
First Clue is too easy to interpret. 


The Elapsed Time Start. 


The second method is termed the 
Elapsed Time Hunt. If it is used 
at the Start, it must be continued 
throughout the Hunt. It need only 
be used under the most adverse con- 
ditions, such as an unusually large 
number of Hunters and a restricted 
starting space, where there is no pos- 
sible means for the Pack to get away 
together. The Elapsed Time Start 
makes a lot of work for the Com- 
mittee and the Checkers. 
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A starting point or line is estab- 
lished, like the exit from some club’s 
grounds, and the actual time of pass- 
ing this point is recorded on the Iden- 
tification Tags (Chapter VII) the 
Hunters use, and is also entered in a 
Registration Book. The time of pass- 
ing this point at the Finish is also 
recorded, and the least Elapsed Time 
determines the Winner. There can 
be no actual finding of the Treasure, 
as this is awarded by the Committee, 
or Judges, after checking up. 

It has certain advantages, however. 
The Clues can be handed out individ- 
ually, the time of receiving the Clue 
being set down as the Starting Time. 
There is no rush of Hunters for the 
exits. At the Finish the suspense is 
prolonged, for the first to arrive is 
not necessarily the Winner. Its disad- 
vantages are the amount of work in- 
volved in checking up, and the absence 
of the fun of finding the Treasure. 


The Finish. 
It is best to have the Finish at the 
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same place as the Start, though there 
is no good reason why it should not be 
located differently, except the desire 
to give the spectators every oppor- 
tunity to see the Hunt. Then, too, it 
is easier for the Committee. 

At the Finish, unless the Elapsed 
Time Method is used, the Treasure 
is concealed, and at the last Location 
the Clue directs the Hunters how and 
where to seek for it. It is not easy 
to conceal more than one prize, but 
there are ways of doing this which 
are discussed in Chapter VIII. Of 
course, if there is only one Treasure 
the task is a simple one, but in a large 
Hunt it is often advisable to have 
several prizes. 

With the Elapsed Time Method the 
Treasure (or prizes) is on display, 


and there is a large Bulletin Board — 


on which the progress of the Hunt is 
set forth, The Hunters should be 
listed in order of finishing, with their 
elapsed time. Thus all can see just 
where they stand. So too, if the last 
Hunters are delayed in starting for 
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half an hour, the Winner cannot be 
declared for at least half an hour after 
fmishing, which adds considerably to 
the suspense and excitement. 


Doubling the Trail. 


So far I have discussed the Trail 
as a single unit, a course along which 
all the Hunters will proceed in one 
direction from start to finish. There 
‘is another way of planning the Trail 
which has much merit, especially as 
it makes the Hunt more difficult, and 
largely prevents the trailing of lead- 
ing teams. This evil cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated from public Hunts 
unless the rules are strictly enforced 
(Chapter VI) and the followed teams 
make vigorous protest. 

Doubling the Trail is done by 
dividing the Pack into groups and 
giving them individual Clues which 
will send each group in a different 
direction over the Trail. Such a pro- 
cedure, is, of course, very confusing 
to the Hunters. It means lots of work 
for the Committee and the Checkers, 
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for unless the thing is carefully done 
there is every chance for a mix-up. 
In.a large Hunt, Doubling the Trail 
has everything to commend it, for it 
certainly adds to the excitement, and 
the decision as to the Winner is de- 
layed until the leaders of the different 
groups finish. It also permits the dis- 
tribution of more than one prize, and 
thus becomes, in fact, many Treasure 
Hunts in one. 

There must be several sets of start- 
ing Clues, and at registration differ- 
ent Clues must be given out to each 
of the Entrants. The Clues are mixed 
and drawn, rather than handed out in 
order. Thus teams, or Hunters, can 
be separated and made to work 
against, rather than with, each other. 

The same Clues can be used 
throughout, the groups of Hunters be- 
ing routed in different directions over 
the Trail. The Checkers at the differ- 
ent Locations, have to give out individ- 
ual Clues to each team at each Loca- 
tion, according to group numbering. 

In a Hunt having some two hun- 
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dred cars entered this system would 
work as follows. The Pack would be 
‘divided into four groups of fifty each, 
and four different starting Clues 
would be given out, according to the 
Group Number drawn at registration. 
Thus those drawing Group, or Pack 1, 
would be sent to Location 4; Pack 2, 
would receive the Clue to Location 
10; Pack 3, to Location 8; and Pack 
4, to Location 2. At Location 2, the 
Groups would be sent to Locations 5, 
3, 6, and 8, respectively. Thus the 
four Groups would traverse the Trail 
in four different ways. 

If the Delayed Start can be used 
it is not necessary to Double the Trail, 
even in the largest Hunt, for it is pos- 
sible to eliminate the slow-witted at 
the start, and thus reduce the Pack to 
a number which can be easily handled 
on the Trail. However, if the terrain 
is such that the Delayed Start cannot 
be used, and the Hunt is a large one, 
the advantages of sending the Hunters 
in four different ways at once can be 
easily seen. 
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Clues 


Perhaps of more importance than 
the Trail itself are the Clues. It is 
apparent that these can make or break 
the Hunt, regardless of the kind of 
Trail and the Locations. Before the 
Clues can be made up the Trail must 
be decided upon, but it will often be 
found that a happy idea for a Clue 
will justify changing the Trail to ac- 
commodate it. As mentioned ‘in the 
preceding chapter, the Locations on 
the Trail should be chosen with an 
eye to their clue-value, as the diffi- 
culties of the Trail itself are more 
apparent than real in these days of 
high-powered autos. 

Any well-planned Hunt will be 
mapped out so that the Winner will 
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need high-speed brains more than a 
high-speed motor. The Ford must 
Be given an equal chance with the 
eight-cylinder sport model. ‘To ac- 
complish this the Clues must be 
diverse in character. Some should be 
easy to solve; others should be hard. 
The hard ones should be near the end 
of the Trail. 

Above all Clues ought to be mis- 
leading and ambiguous. If it is pos- 
sible no Hunter should be sure he is 
going to right place until he arrives. 
To do this is not easy, but it is well 
worth the effort. 

Clues can consist of bits of verse 
of a cryptic kind, crossword puzzles, 
cryptograms, anagrams, rebuses, enig- 
mas, mathematical problems, mechan- 
ical devices, etc. They can be hard 
to find or perfectly plain to the 
Hunter, stationary or mobile. One 
may be buried in the ground, another 
placed inconspicuously on a well-filled 
bulletin board; one fastened to a post, 
another carried by a horse in a field; 
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one identified by a rock, another by a 
flock of hens. 


Types of Clues. 


1. Verse. 


Verses should be as short as possible. 
Four to six lines are enough to tell the 
story. Puns and plays upon words 
can be used effectively. Hidden direc- 
tions and concealed words are also 
good. 

Examples: The name of a build- 


ing on the grounds of a private school; 
—“Goodhue Memorial.” 


Gray stands the stately Carrol tower, 

The fields are gay with summer’s flower. 

*T will do you good hues bright to find, 

So to this end apply your mind. 
This clue was used recently in a Foot 
Hunt. Some of the Hunters went a 
mile to the Carrol tower, a feature 
of the neighboring landscape; others — 
went down the road some considerable 
distance.to a large nursery and florist’s 
establishment. 

Example: The boiler house or 
power plant. 
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Complete in detail Nature’s wondrous plan 
By which she works the betterment of man. 
Each plant and pebble has its finite place 
“s In furthering the progress of the race. 
Deep-hidden power plantain lowly brings 
To ease the anguish of the hornets’ stings. 


Example: The Kennels of a Hunt- 
ing Club. (Concealed Word.) 


My first is in take but not in carry; 
My second’s in wed but not in marry; 
My third is in not and also no; 

My fourth is in went but not in go; 

_ My fifth is in Hell and eke in Heaven; 
My sixth is in twelve but not in seven; 
My seventh’s in song but not in dance; 
My whole can wreck your Sunday pants. 


2. Crossword Puzzles. 


These should not be too long, nor 
too difficult to solve. In the ordinary 
Hunt five minutes is the time allowed 
for solving each Clue. A Crossword 
Puzzle should take at most six min- 
utes. Of course if this type of Clue 
is used at the Start with the purpose 
of delaying the Hunters it can be 
somewhat harder, and consequently 
longer in solution, than one used as 
a Clue along the Trail. The defini- 
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tions should be witty and not too mis- 
leading. Moreover, if the crossword 
puzzle Clue is used pencils and paper 


alana ‘aaa 
AN aan Wa 
Ag dad w 


Ficure 4 
Crossword Puzzle Clue 
Horizontals 1-4-19-22-11-28-29 


must be supplied to the Hunters. The 
best way of utilizing this type of 
puzzle is to furnish the diagrams to 
the Hunters and publish the defini- 
tions. Fig. 4 is the Crossword Puzzle 
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which started the large Hunt de- 
scribed in Chapter IX. 


-3. Cryptograms. 

These are messages in code or secret 
writing, and are not, as a rule, suc- 
cessful, because the average person 
today knows little about code mes- 
sages, and has not the turn of mind 
necessary to decipher them quickly. 
If cryptograms are used they should 
~ be of the simplest form, and some 
quick means of reading them should 
be close at hand, to which the Hunter 
can refer. The message should be in 
as few words as possible. 

One easy form of cryptogram is the 
reversal of the order of the keys on a 
typewriter. In the standard keyboard 
(copies of which may be purchased 
for a nominal sum at any typewriter 
supply store) the figure ‘‘2” is in the 
upper left-hand corner; the symbol ‘“/” 
is in the lower right-hand. In the 
cryptogram the letter “e” would be- 
come “L” and “14” would signify “a”. 
Such a code is practically impossible 
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to solve unless a picture of the key- 
board is at hand. Other simple forms 
of cryptogram are the school chil- 


dren’s square-and-cross form of writ- 
© 


AlpiIc lk sIT]lU salt 
DIEIF MINIO viwilx f S 
GlHI]! Pair Yizlg a 


Ficure 5 
Key to Simple Form of Cryptogram 


ing secret messages. The key is given 
in Fig. 5. ‘The enclosing lines, with 
the single, or double, dot, or without 
any dot, signify the letters. 

Example: 65 Chestnut PI. 


ALT 1D estes eles SDL 


4. Anagrams. 

An anagram is a transposition of 
the letters of a word or words to 
form another word, or words. Thus, 
live is an anagram of evil. 

It is apparent that these are difficult 
to construct, unless the form now pop- 
ular in the Sunday paper magazine- 
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sections is used. In these the anagram 
which is to be transposed does not 
make sense. 

“4 Examples: Power Plant—Tan per 
plow; Boat House—Boast O Hue. 


5. Enigmas. 

An enigma is a saying or represen- 
tation in which some known thing is 
concealed under obscure words or 
forms. Under this heading, then, 
come the examples listed under Verse 
on page 42. In addition there are those 
riddles in which the saying is described 
by definitions, as charades, etc. This 
is one of the best forms of Clues, for 
it calls for sharp wits, and the answer 
itself can be made enigmatic. 


Example: Uncle Sam’s Eye (The 
local lighthouse). 


A nationally-famous male relative ; 
One of what we see with. 


6. Rebuses. 


A rebus is an illustrated enigma, or 
any sentence or phrase which is ex- 
pressed by a combination of pictures 
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and letters or symbols. These are ex- 
cellent if a clever illustrator does 
them. They can be worked out in 
great variety and, combined with some 
of the other types of Clues, furnish 
an agreeable variation in the Hunt. 


mar !—= 
x zx Carats 
= ma t id ry 
y, {TEA ce 
ed zz 


OS 
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Six-Tea-Five-Chest-Nut-Street 
(65 Chestnut St.) 


7. Problems in Arithmetic. 


This type of Clue consists of a sim- 
ple problem in arithmetic or elemen- 
tary algebra, that is obscured by a 
story-like, rather than a mathematical, 
presentation. It has little to commend 
it except that it is a variation from 
other Clues, and will probably, even 
in a simple form, be too hard for most 
Hunters. It is extremely difficult to 
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reason properly when one is in a great 
hurry. In small Hunts where the ex- 
citement is less intense Clues of this 
type will prove a source of great 
amusement. 


Example: Half-Mile Corner. 


A stranger in a town inquired from a police- 
man the distance to the station. The policeman 
answered, “If you will walk down this street 
one-quarter mile to the next Corner, and then 

_ walk one-half mile to your left to the next Cor- 

ner, then turn around and walk back again to 
the first Corner, and then continue on down this 
street one-fifth the distance you have already 
walked to the next Corner, you will come to the 
station.” How far is it in a direct line to the 
station? 


8. Mechanical Games, Devices, 
Stunts, etc. 


There are many ways in which 
amusing devices, games, etc., can be 
used for Clues, the Hunters being re- 
quired to perform certain stunts or 
do certain things before the clue is- 
divulged to them. 

Various mechanical puzzles of the 
key-and-ring type can be used. The 
small puzzles of the Pzgs-tn-the- 
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Clover type are difficult enough to be 
most exciting. It is singularly exas- 
perating to try to make the “Pigs” stay 
in the pen when one is in a hurry. 

Games can be used. Bean-bag, with 
one small hole, and three tries to put 
the bag in will do very well. If a 
small-arms rifle range (like those at 
Amusement Parks) is handy the Clue 
can be concealed behind one of the 
targets, and until it is knocked over 
it will not be seen. With several 
Hunters participating the excitement 
would be great. 

As for stunts, here is a fertile field 
for the imagination. A horse bearing 
the clue enclosed in a not-too-large 
field would furnish excitement enough 
for the most blasé. Climbing trees 
and water-towers, swimming, wading 
across ponds and brooks, dancing in 
public places, and digging on a beach 
‘are all forms of exercise to which the 
Hunters can be subjected with results 
beneficial, if not to the individuals, at 
least to the Hunt. 

These are a few of the many ways ~ 
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in which Clues can be prepared for the 
Trail, and in which they can be made 
difficult to solve. Again let me em- 
phasize that the greatest care must be 
taken not to make them too hard. 
This seems to be a natural tendency 
with many Committees. Others, how- 
ever, are so cautious that the Clues 
are too apparent, and the Hunt be- 
comes a race between cars, rather than 
a test of intelligence. The location of 
the Clues depends so largely upon the 
kind of Location chosen that no defi- 
nite suggestions can be given. Suffice 
it to say that there should be as much 
variety in the placing of Clues as 
there is in the devising of them. Every 
Clue should be placed in an unusual 
position. 

After the Clues have been written 
it will be well to submit them to some 
person or persons who can be' trusted, 
and note carefully how long it takes to 
solve them. The time for solving each 
Clue must be determined so that the 
Timing (page 73) can be worked 
out. The full details of the Trail 
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must be given to this “trial-horse.” 
The results of this procedure will be 
surprising and enlightening, and some 
of the Clues undoubtedly will require 
rewriting. 


False Clues. 


Under certain conditions False 
Clues can be used. They should be in 
the nature of blind alleys rather than 
wild-goose chases, for, with a definite 
Time-Limit, it is not fair to make the 
Hunters cover a lot of extra ground. 
In every instance the False Clues 
ought to be palpable frauds. 

False Clues were used successfully 
in the Hunt described in Chapter IX. 
Here there was splendid opportunity, 
for in one instance there were four 
exits from the starting-field, and in 
another there were three trees on the © 
field. False Clues were also used in 
other locations at the start of the Hunt, 
to delay the Hunters, This is fair 
enough, provided always that they do 
not send the Hunters away on unprofit- 
able chases around the country. 
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False Clues, to be effective, should 
resemble the real Clues. In the Smith- 
town Hunt (Chapter IX) the real 
Clue was located at one of four corners 
of a field. In the other three corners 
bits of verse were placed. These all 
contained some familiar quotation 
bearing on disappointment. They all 
looked alike, and all required reading 
to be sure that they were not the right 
Clue. 


While False Clues add very much 
to the fun of the Hunt, we must al- 
ways keep in mind the fact that if 
the real Clues are properly designed 
the Hunters will have trouble enough, 
and the false Clue will only serve to 
delay things and to impede progress. 
By all means utilize their possibilities 
to the utmost at the start, especially 
in a large Hunt, where delay is essen- 
tial, but avoid any but the most obvious 
fakes once the Hunters are out along 
the Trail. I would advise against 
their use anywhere but at the Start 
and Finish. 
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Trail Markers. 

It is often a good thing to have ar- 
rows or other Trail Markers placed 
at intervals along the Trail. Their 
use has great possibilities when the 
Trail is Crossed or Reversed, and the 
Hunters see arrows pointing in all 
four directions at crossroads, or in op- 
posite directions on any road. And 
where there is more than one way of 
going from Location to Location the 
use of arrows marked “This Way” at 
forks and branches is particularly con- 
fusing. 

On a Continuous Trail, which is al- 
ways easier to follow than the other 
more-involved types, arrows judi- 
ciously used will do much to increase 
the difficulties of the Hunt, and to 
prevent excessive speeding. 


Clues to the Newport Treasure Hunt. 


The map on the inside cover shows, 
in a fanciful sort of way, the progress 
of a Treasure Hunt. Particularly it 
shows the Trail of the Newport 
Hunt. It will be noted that this was 
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a Reversed Trail, the Pack going 
Jack over roads already travelled. 
The Clues which were used in this 
Hunt are excellent examples of what 
may be called, for want of a better 
term, Local Clues. They are nicely 
calculated to tax the Hunter’s knowl- 
edge of local incidents and places. 
Without being thoroughly familiar 
with all the locations the Hunter 
would be sorely vexed. To one who 
is up on “Newportology” they are not 
so difficult. 

The start was at Ft. Adams with a 
crossword puzzle which formed the 
word “Bandstand.” Although the one 
designated was that at the Fort, sev- 
eral Teams went dashing around the 
city visiting all the bandstands they 
could find. 

At the Bandstand the clue read: 

Haste on to where a Conqueror waits, 

Impatient at the very gates 

Of Canute’s rival—There behold 

A dragon with a heart of gold. 

This was a rather local rhyme for 
Bailey’s Beach, as the man at the beach 


is called “William,” and his wife 
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guards the door against intruders. 
The Clue at Bailey’s Beach was: 


Haste along a wide main street 

To where the erstwhile champions meet. 
A clock—a safe—an open door 

Await your pleasure as before. 


This was the office of the Casino, 
where the following clue was found: 

A Saint of England famed in war 

Will lead you on to where afar, 

A little house—a famous pie— 

Awaits all those who care to try 

The famous Clambake Club near 
St. George’s school. The next clue 


was: 
A point of sand six miles away, 
Where Lady Dillon once held sway. 

Now other champions riding fast — 

Will come upon the clue at last. 

This was Sandy Point Farm where 
Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt used to keep 
his champion mare, Lady Dillon. 
Here was the following clue: 

Beyond*the gleaming marble walls 

A glimpse of far Cathay enthralls. 


There find a dungeon deep and dark 
Along a walk where cars can’t park, 


The tunnel under the Chinese tea- 
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house back of Mrs. August Belmont’s 
_marble house on Cliff Walk. 
“ Close at the water’s edge a clue 

Is waiting for the rest of you. 

A lovely lawn—a hidden dock— 

A Bonnie lady waits to mock. 

The boathouse of Arthur Curtis 
James at the foot of Mr. Stuart Dun- 
can’s place, ‘“Bonniecrest.” Here was 
the last clue: 

_ Back to the start—a later hour 

Will find you at an old gray tower. 

Where far below in brick-lined keep 

Lies the Treasure that you seek. 

The finish was at Fort Adams in the 
underground passages of the original 
part of the fort, supposedly built un- 
der the direction of Rochambeau’s en- 
gineers. The Trail was about 20 miles 
long, and the winners covered it in 
one hour and forty-five minutes. 
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Rules 


No one dislikes rules more than I 
do. I am instinctively prompted to 
break all rules just because they are 
rules. Most of us are that way. We 
have never grown up. 

Such being the case, Rules for 
Treasure Hunts can be regarded from 
the first as necessary evils. It would 
be nice to do without them, but, un- 
fortunately, they must be. Treasure 
Hunting is a game, and all games have 
Rules. The majority of players need 
only Rules of Procedure; much as I 
regret to say so, however, there is al- 
ways a small minority for which Rules 
must be prohibitions. 

Rules of Procedure are easy to for- 
mulate. They are really a recital of 
the conditions under which the Hunt 
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will be conducted, and deal with the 
time and method of entering, starting, 
-and finishing. As such they are simply 
a statement of facts which the entrants 
are entitled to, and, indeed, must 
know. 


Those Rules which are to prevent 
unsportsmanlike behavior are harder 
to devise, because it is difficult to fore- 
see what conditions will be conducive 
to such behavior. Of course, there are 
the usual restrictions such as are neces- 
sary for the proper running of the 
Hunt. Many of these appear by in- 
ference in the preceding chapters. 

Generally speaking, Rules should be 
as simple as they can be made, and 
they must be short and to the point. 
Rules of Procedure are usually set 
forth first. These are “positive” 
rules, such as, “The Hunt will start 
at 2:30 P. M. from the Athletic 
Field.” The restrictive or negative 
rules follow. Such rules are similar 
to “Hunters will not be checked at 
any Location unless their Identifica- 
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tion Tags have been checked at all 
previous Locations.” 

It is best to avoid any but the most 
simple reference to those tricks we all 
dislike, such as attempting to follow 
the team ahead instead of solving the 
Clues and proceeding on an individual 
course. In large Hunts of a public 
character this trouble may arise. If 
it does it should be dealt with 
promptly and firmly, and withal tact- 
fully, by the Referee. 


The Referee and Judges. 
- The Referee or Master of the Hunt 
interprets the Rules of the Hunt and 
decides all questions of procedure 
which may arise. As there is always 
a possibility that he will have to make 
decisions quickly and fairly, with, in 
some instances perhaps, a slight un- 
pleasantness, the Referee ought to be 
some person of authority well-known 
in the community. 

The chief duty of the Judges is to 
decide the Winner, and, if the Hunt 
is so planned (see Chapter IX), to 
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award the prizes. In the Elapsed 
Time Hunt the Judges also keep the 
-time of the Hunters and determine 
their position at the Finish. Usually 
they have little to do; in extreme cases, 
they act as a Court of Appeals from 
the decisions of the Referee. To 
arouse interest in the Hunt there are 
usually three judges, selected from 
men of standing in the community. 
They should be nominated as early as 
possible, and their names should be 
given all prominence. 

As soon as the Hunt is announced 
(if it be a public one), and while the 
Trail is being laid out, the Rules 
should be issued, and the Referee and 
Judges appointed. The Hunters are 
entitled to know as early as possible 
what the conditions are. The naming 
of the Referee (termed Master of the 
Hunt) and the Judges stimulates in- 
terest and indicates to the public that 
the Hunt will be run properly. 


Rules for Newport Treasure Hunt. 
The following Rules, with some 
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slight changes, were used in a large, 
semi-public Hunt held for the benefit 
of a local charity at Newport, R. I., 
during the summer. They are typical 
of Hunts of this kind, and with slight 
amendments and additions to meet lo- 
cal variations will serve for almost any 
Treasure Hunt. 


1. 


2. 


The Hunt will start from Ft. Adams at 
3 P. M. (Daylight Saving Time). 
Tickets must be exchanged at the Registra- 
tion Desk at Ft. Adams for an Identifica- 
tion Tag. The Registration Desk will be 
open at 2 P. M. 


. Tickets entitle Teams of not more than 


four to enter as a unit. 


. Upon registration all members of Teams 


must be entered. 


5. Winning Teams are limited to two prizes. 


6. Teams must proceed to the various Loca- 


tions where Clues are concealed in regular 
numerical order. 


, At each Location the Team must find the | 


Checker and have the Identification Tag 
signed by him. No team can qualify for 
prizes. if the Identification Tag has not 
been signed by all Checkers. 


. Checkers will not sign Identification Tags 


unless the previous Locations have been vis- 
ited, and the Tag so indicates. 
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. Location No...... (Clue No...... ) must 


have been reached by Hunters before...... 
P. M., and Location No...... (Clue No. 
Eenere ) before......P. M. ‘Teams not 
reaching these Locations within the Time 
Limits above cannot qualify for prizes. 


All members of Teams must report in per- 
son to Checkers before the Identification 
Tags will be signed. 


Teams are not allowed to trail the leaders, 
and upon complaint any Teams so doing 
will be disqualified and will have their En- 
trance Fee returned. 


The Referee and Judges will interpret these 
Rules and declare the Winners. 
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Teams, Registration, Identifica- 
tion Tags, Checking, Clerks, 
Timing. 

T is evident from the preceding 

chapters that one of the important 
features of the Hunt is Checking. 
With this are combined such items as 
the size and make-up of Teams, Reg- 
istration, Timing, and the duties of 
Clerks. Unless all these details are 
properly carried out, and more par- 
ticularly, unless Checking is properly 
done, the Hunt is apt to become a 
confused riot. 


Teams. 


In a Hunt in which motors are the 


means of locomotion the Hunters are 
generally entered as Teams of two or 
more, Sometimes one Hunter will 
prefer to go it alone, but, as a rule, it 
‘is much more fun to work in pairs. 
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One member of the Team watches the 
road and drives the car, while the 
other is on the lookout for Clues. In 
solving the Clues two heads are often 
quicker than one. 

The number of persons per Team 
need be limited only by the number a 
car can hold. This means four, or at 
most six, for Few Hunters who know 
the tricks of the game will use big cars. 
A Ford is much easier to handle on a 
narrow road and can fearlessly go 
places where a big car would hesitate 
to tread. Of course, it should be un- 
derstood that Teams must work as a 
single unit. It would hardly be fair 
to let more than one Team use the 
same car. 

It should also be understood that the 
Treasure is the same regardless of the 
number in the winning Team. If - 
there be but one Treasure this is sim- 
ple. But in a large Hunt where more 
than one Treasure, or prize, is to be 
‘contended for, it is necessary to restrict 
the number of prizes a Team can win. 
In public Hunts the prizes are some- 
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times contributed by interested people, 
and there are enough for a second and 
third place award. Under such con- 
ditions, the number of prizes per 
Team is generally set at two, on the 
theory that most of the Teams will be 
composed of two persons. 

There need be no restrictions on the 
make-up or sex of Teams. It is good 
fun to have them composed of a man 
and a girl, but there is no reason why 
either sex should not enter exclusive 
Teams. In fact, this is to be encour- 
aged, for competition between Teams 
of this kind will be especially keen. 

In smaller Hunts, such as those on 
horseback, there are usually no Teams, 
as such. The Hunters work as indi- 
viduals. Foot Hunts should have 
Teams, which should not exceed two 
persons, as this adds to the sociability 
and pleasure of covering the Trail. 


Registration and Identification Tags. 


When the Hunt is_ definitely 
planned, and the date selected, tickets 
are issued, either by direct sale or in- 
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vitation (depending upon whether the 
Hunt is public or private), to all En- 
trants. These tickets bear a statement 
to the effect that they are to be ex- 
changed at the Registration Desk on 
the day of the Hunt for Identification 
Tags. Of course this applies only to 
tickets for Hunters, and not to General 
Admission or Spectators’ tickets. 
(Chapter XI.) 

These Hunters’ Tickets entitle the 
holder to take part in the Hunt alone 
or with his Team. On the day of the 
Hunt there must be a Registration 
Desk or Booth, open at least an hour 
in advance of the Starting Time, 
where the Teams are registered, and 
Identification Tags are issued. Only 
one Identification Tag is issued per 
Team. 

The Tags are numbered consecu- 
tively and have a proper form for en- 
tering the number of persons per Team 
and for. checking at the different Lo- 
cations (Fig. 7). Ordinary luggage 
tags, large size, are excellent for this 
purpose. They should be of extra 
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heavy paper, or, better yet, of the 
linen-lined variety, for they have to 
stand hard usage. 

It will be noted that the Tag shown 
in the illustration has spaces on it for 
recording the Time of Starting and 
Finishing and of reaching the Loca- 
tions. This form is used in the Elapsed 
Time Hunt, but is not necessary for 
the other kinds. 

Instead of initialing the Tags, (as 
shown) they can be punched by the 
Checkers. It is better, however, to 
have the Tags signed at every Loca- 
tion. On the back the Rules can be 
stated, or any other pertinent informa- 
tion. If a crossword puzzle is used 
as a Clue the diagram can be printed 
there. 


Checking and Checkers. 

Next to the Trail and the Clues, 
Checking is quite the most important 
part of a Hunt. It is the most exacting 
of the General Committee’s labors, 
and should be undertaken only by per- 
sons competent and willing to work. 
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As has been remarked, the Checkers 
are placed at the Locations to check 
the Hunters as they appear. If this is 
not done it is difficult to know that 
the Trail has been covered and all the 
Locations visited. However, Checkers 
can be dispensed with by giving the 
Hunters pencils and having them write 
the initials of the first two or three 
words of each Clue opposite the prop- 
er number on their Identification Tags. 
This is a simple and effective way of 
checking which is recommended for all 
except the largest Hunts. 

There should be a Sub-Committee 
on Checkers for any Hunt of conse- 
quence. This work is so important 
that special attention must be given to 
it. The other details of the Hunt 
should be arranged to coordinate with 
the Checking so that the labors of this 
Committee will be lightened to every 
extent possible. 

At times the Checkers will be work- 
ing under considerable pressure, espec- 
ially at the first Locations where the 
majority of the Hunters will arrive 
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(and desire earnestly to depart) in the 
shortest space of time possible. At the 
Jater Locations the work is much 
éasier, for fewer of the Hunters will 
reach them. 

The Checkers, as I have said, must 
be responsible persons who will not 
get excited. There should be enough 
to cover the Trail thoroughly, but 
there need not be one for each Loca- 
tion, as this work can be doubled up, 
the Checkers at the early Locations 
moving to the later Locations when 
the Time Limit has expired. For a 
Hunt having ten Clues about six 
Checkers are needed. Two or three 
of these are busy at the Start, the oth- 
ers being at the first three Locations. 
After the Hunt is started the Checkers 
at the Start move to the Locations 4, 
s and 6, and as soon as the Time Limit 
has expired at any Location the 
Checker moves on to a new Location 
or goes to the Finish to assist in the 
work there. Six is the minimum num- 
ber; seven will be better for a large 
Hunt. It is not easy work, and for 
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most of the time it is rather uninter- 
esting work. However, when the ac- 
tivity does start it is very intense. 
To add to the picturesqueness and 
amusement of the Hunt the Checkers 
can be costumed as Pirates or in some 
other way; for instance, like the char- 
acters in T'reasure Island or Alice in 
Wonderland. This can be extended to 
all the Officials and will bring a pleas- 
ing quaintness to the event. However, 
while at the Start and Finish costumes 
serve a more or less useful purpose 
by making it easy to distinguish the 
Officials from the others in the crowd, 
at the Locations on the Trail they 
make the Checkers too conspicuous 
and so make the Clues too easy to find. 


At the Start the Checkers’ work con- 


sists of registering the Hunters and 


seeing that all have Identification 
Tags. Their work at the Locations 
has been described. At the Finish they 
check the Teams against the Registra- 
tion Book and aid the Judges in deter- 
mining the Winner. 
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Clerks. 

-,It is necessary to have a few Clerks 
or Messengers in the organization of 
any big Hunt. Their duties are mani- 
fold, and they are general utility men. 
Particularly they keep in touch with 
the Checkers on the Trail and report 
the progress of the Hunt. (See Chap- 
ter I.) In some cases it will be ad- 
visable to have them stationed along 
the Trail to direct traffic. 

Boy Scouts can be used as Clerks 
at the Start and Finish but some one 
who can drive a car or a motorcycle is 
needed out on the Trail. The han- 
dling of Clerks is part of the work of 
the Committee on Checkers. 

Among the duties of Clerks at the 
Starting Field are carrying messages, 
parking cars, directing traffic, and as- 
sisting the Officials in a multitude of 
other ways. 


Timing. 
In the Delayed Start Hunt (Page 


33) Timing is not so important as 
in the Elapsed Time Hunt. The 
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method of Timing differs somewhat 
for the two kinds of Hunts, for in the 
former the Time Limit is definitely 
fixed by the Starting Time, while in 
the latter it depends on the time of 
departure of the last of the Hunters. 

After the Locations on the Trail 
have been chosen the actual running 
time between them is measured. To 
this is added an allowance for solving 
the Clues (page 51), and the two 
together are established as the Time 
Limit. From such measurement the 
time needed to traverse each Leg is 
determined and the Time Limit for 
covering any part of the Trail can be 
figured out. 

For instance, let us assume a Trail 
of ten Legs, which, with the Clues, 
takes two hours and seven minutes to 
cover. The different running times 
between the various Locations is shown 
in the following table. From this it is 
easy to calculate the Elapsed Time 
after starting to any Location, and to 
establish the Time Limit for any part 
of the Trail. A Time Limit is set 
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down in the Rules for completing Legs 
4 and 7, as well as the whole Trail. 
This, it will be noted, divides the Trail 
approximately into thirds. 


Start (Clue 1)......+---++> 5 Mins 
Leg 1....c.-secereceeeees 10) = 
Ache Sort die Sea ee ees Bee ht 
Dee eee ea tee =< EXC Oras 
"hd CCE ye eo che Oa 
Pe pera ee ee see 
ts Se See Rarer ae 
Leg 4opecrcceccccrceercees oie 
Elapsed Time (from Start) .58 Mins. 
Pie h vin io oo sree ee teats 4 Mins 
| Pe a ee ae rea 
Cline Gocco cero ce tn e's bi. 
Lee Croce w ews ose ween seers 1615" 
GigE. Tier ea eas ese 5 * 
PE fey ere i coe ess 
Elapsed Time (from Start) .89 Mins. 
Cie Bae cs evi ie sas cake 2 3s 5 Mins 
Leds sven neh irons seme cia’ 
NES eis voy oso See erin sess ie Bad 
jo ee rare Pa Rae ea 
Clae L0G ccirein W sicy sone noes ee 
Gee 10.5 wc geveree see ete Fe 
Finish (Clue 11)...++>- BISON er 
Total Elapsed Time....--- 127 Mins. 


This table indicates that the Hunters 
must have reached (not passed) the 
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fourth Location (Clue 4) 58 minutes 
after the Start, and the eighth Loca- 
tion (Clue 8) 1 hour and 29 minutes 
after the Start. If the Hunt can be 
started promptly at the appointed 
hour, say 2:30 P. M., Rule g (Page 
63) will read: 

“Location No. 4 (Clue No. 4) must have 
been reached by Hunters before 3:28 P. M. and 


Location No. 8 (Clue No. 8) before 3:59 
P,; M.” 


(As a practical matter these times should be 
changed to read 3:30 and 4:00 P. M.) 


If the Hunt is delayed in starting 
the Time Limit must be changed ac- 
cordingly, and it is therefore better 
to state in the Rules the hours and 
minutes after the Start, rather than the 
Time. The Time Limit for complet- 
ing the whole Trail and finding the 


Treasure may also be stated in this 


way. . 

The above applies to the Delayed 
Start Hunt only, though the method 
of determining the Time Limits is the 
same for all kinds of Hunts. In the 
Elapsed Time Hunt each Hunter has 
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the same Time Limit, but a different 
Time, depending upon the hour of 
“Starting, as registered on his Identifi- 
cation Tag. If the Delayed Start 
Hunt were conducted on the Elapsed 
Time basis, and the first Hunter went 
away at 2:30 P. M. and the last at 
3:05, 35 minutes later, the Finishing 
Time would extend from 4:37 P. M. 
to 5:12 P. M. Moreover, it would be 
necessary to notify the checkers at Lo- 
cations Nos. 4 and 8 that the Time 
Limits were 4:05 and 4:35 P. M., re- 
spectively. 

Needless to say the Checkers’ 
watches must be compared with that 
used at the Start. 

With the Delayed Time Hunt the 
moment of disclosing the first Clue is 
the Starting Time, and the Clerks 
should at once notify the Checkers at 
the Locations which have been chosen 
for Time Limits. With the Elapsed 
Time Start, as previously noted, a defi- 
nite point is taken as the Starting Line, 
regardless of how the first Clue is dis- 
closed. The time of passing this point 
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is recorded on the Identification Tags 
by the Checkers, and the time of reach- 
ing this or some similar point at the 
Finish is also recorded. The Starting 
and Finishing Times of the Hunters 
are entered in the Registration Book 
and the Winning Team is the one 
which takes the least actual Time to 
cover the. Trail. 

It can be seen that the Elapsed Time 
Hunt means a lot of bookkeeping with 
corresponding opportunity for errors 
and confusion. Its use should be con- 
sidered as a necessity rather than a 
means of amusement. 

The subject matter of this chapter 
is of great importance to the success 
of the Hunt. Yet the detail, while 
exacting, is not difficult or intricate in 
any way, and can be quickly mastered 
by any intelligent person. Everything | 
here set forth should be studied in con- 
nection with the other chapters cover- 
ing details. Thus a thorough under- 
standing of the many points involved © 
can be quickly gained. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Treasure or Prizes 


VERY large Treasure Hunt 

ought to have more than one 
Treasure to search for. There ought 
to be some prize or reward of effort 
for second and third places. At first 
this may appear a strange statement, 
in view of the fact that the chief idea 
of a Treasure Hunt is to find the, not 
a, Treasure, but a little thought will 
convince you that I am right. 

In the first place most of us do not 
like the game of Freeze-Out. All of 
us have some gambling instincts, sport- 
ing blood, if you will, but few of us 
really like the idea of “winner takes 
all.” Herein we differ from our Eng- 
lish cousins who invented Treasure 
Hunts. Their idea of good sportsman- 
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ship is based on the world-old axiom, 
“To the victor belong the spoils.” 
You see it in their athletic contests. 
When Oxford and Cambridge meet 
Harvard and Yale on the cinder path 
only “firsts” count. And until recently 
the tennis champion at Wimbledon, 
instead of playing through the annual 
tournament, stood out, and met the 
winner of the All-Comers unfatigued 
by the strenuousness of a week’s play. 


Over here we look at it somewhat 


differently, somewhat more charitably. - 


At least, that is what we say. “Honor 
for the victor, but no derision for the 
vanquished.” Of course not, but then 
we carry it further and provide some 
kind of reward for the fellow who 
almost won. We used to be satisfied 
with the late Walter Camp’s All- 
American Football Team when it con- 
sisted of eleven men only. But of re- 
cent years, yielding to the general pub- 
lic feeling that the selection of one 
eleven was unfair to those nearly, or 
equally, as good, Second and Third 
Teams have been nominated. 
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What I am trying to show is that 
we consider it worth while to win, 
‘fot alone first, but second, or even 
third place. 

Such being our psychology, a large 
Treasure Hunt, to be successful, ought 
to have more than one prize. Mind 
you, I am not saying that it cannot be 
done with one Treasure, nor would I 
infer in any way that we don’t care to 
play unless we get some sort of re- 
muneration for it. Heaven forbid that 
our contests should become ‘“Caucus- 
races”, with every one who takes part 
a winner. Still and all, we like to 
feel that we have two or three chances 
of winning, rather than just one. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of 
the Committee, a number of prizes 
adds very much to the interest in a 
Hunt, and provides valuable publicity 
material. This is of great importance 
in the management of a semi-public 
Hunt to raise money for a local 
charity. 

Again, multiplicity of prizes offers 
excellent opportunity to make the 
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Hunt exciting, for, instead of conceal- 
ing one in one place, many can be 
hidden in as many different places as 
there are prizes. 

Of course to many a Treasure Hunt 
means the search for and finding of 
the Treasure. If there is more than 
one Treasure how can the winner be 
sure he has wonP. Quite so, and the 
answer lies entirely with the Commit- 
tee of Pirates who do the hiding. If 
they are clever they can fix it so that 
the first to solve the Clues and com- 
plete the Trail is certain to procure 
the best Treasure, or first Prize. 


Finding the Treasure. 

If there is only one Treasure the task 
of hiding it at the Finish is simple. 
At a recent Hunt on Long Island the 
Treasure, a sack containing one hun- 
dred dollars in gold, was buried at the 
base of, the flag pole in front of the 
Club House porch, and the Winner 
dug itup. The Clue at the last Loca- 
tion before the Finish can be written 
to indicate where and how to find the 
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Treasure. If several Teams are neck- 
and-neck at the Finish the one that 
has the fastest thinker and worker will 
win out. 

Even in an Elapsed Time or Dou- 
ble-Trail (page 34) Hunt it is pos- 
sible to have but one Treasure. In 
the former those finishing within the 
Time Limit, or, better yet, the five 
having the least Elapsed Time, can be 
given one or two more Clues to solve 
at the Finish before the Treasure can 
be found. This would, of course, be 
most exciting, for the Clues could be 
made quite hard, and with the eyes of 
all upon them, the Hunters would do 
their utmost to win. 

When the Trail has been doubled 
the leaders, and perhaps the “seconds,” 
in the various Packs can be put to the 
same test. 


Prizes. 

When there are a number of Prizes 
different methods of concealing them 
can be used. In any Hunt to raise 
money the Prizes will probably be on 
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display to stimulate the sale of tickets, 
and, of course, their comparative 
values will be well understood by the 
entrants. If such is the case, it is ad- 
visable to put them all together on a 
table at the Finish, where they can be 
seen by all, and allow the Winner to 
have first choice, the Team finishing 
second to have next choice, and so on. 

As mentioned on page 65 the num- 
ber of prizes that can be won by a 
Team ought to be determined well in 
advance and made part of the Rules 
of the Hunt. Two is quite sufficient. 

Now as to the way to find a Treas- 
ure which is in plain sight. There 
must be some means devised, for a 
Hunt which merely stopped and had 
nothing at the Finish to hunt for, 
would be anticlimatic, to say the least. 
The Pack must certainly find the 
Treasure. | 

Here is an excellent way of bring- 
ing this about. The last Clue on the 
Trail directs the Hunters to a certain 
point (the Cache) at the Finish. 
Here a fake Treasure is hidden, which 
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has to be found. Thus the Hunters 
and the spectators get all the thrill 
and excitement of finding something, 
éven though it is only a symbol or 
token which entitles the finder to the 
real Prize. Used with False Clues 
(page 52) and other means of deceiv- 
ing and delaying the Hunters, this 
kind of Finish can be made most di- 
verting, for if several Teams are close 
together the contest between them will 
be a real thriller. 

There should be placed in the Cache 
a number of “Treasures,” such as toys, 
etc., labelled “First Choice,” “Second 
Choice,” and so on. If the first 
Hunter to find the Cache errs in se- 
lecting the proper “Treasure,” and 
picks that labelled “Second,” he is de- 
cidedly out of luck. The fake “Treas- 
ures” must be labelled so that Teams 
will not take more than one. For this 
reason they should be marked 
“Choice” instead of “Prize,” and at 
the last Clue, or in the Cache, there 
ought to be a plain statement that only 
one is to be taken by a Team, and that 
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each Treasure is good for two Prizes. 


False Prizes. 

At some of the Locations along the 
Trail False Prizes can be placed. 
These need not be concealed, and if 
properly managed, they can be used to 
defraud the finder by making him be- 
lieve for the moment that he has found 
the Treasure. They ought to be fairly 
large and heavy packages, beautifully 
gotten up and carefully labelled 
“Treasure.” Their contents should be 
some useless article or toy with an ap- 
propriate, mocking verse. False 
Prizes will add much amusement to 
the Hunt. 


They are, of course, similar to False 
Clues and Trail Markers and, like 
them, should not be planned to delay 
too much the forward progress of the 
Hunt. For instance, it would not do 
to have the Hunters busier looking 
for False Prizes than for the real 
Clues. Nor is it fair to send them too 
far off the Trail. All these ways of 
practicing deceit are good fun, pro- 
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vided they are not developed to such 
an extent that the real object of the 
“Hunt is lost sight of. After all the 
main issue is to find the real Treasure 
within the Time Limit. 


Publicity. 

Throughout the discussion of Treas- 
ure Hunts from Chapter IV on there 
have been frequent references to Pub- 
licity. These chapters describe the 
organization and details of a large 
Hunt of a public nature, the object 
of which is to raise funds for chari- 
table purposes. To be financially suc- 
cessful adequate Publicity, as well as 
some advertising, is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The Prizes have so much to do with 
the sale of tickets, and play so im- 
portant a part in the Publicity cam- 
paign, that the subject merits mention 
at this time. Later on, in Chapter 
XI, Publicity and methods of obtain- 
ing it are discussed in some detail. 
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A Model Freasure Hunt 


HE “Treasure Piunt- hein ere. 
cently at Smithtown Branch, 

L. I., is a good example of what can 
be accomplished by a clever Commit- 
tee with careful study and planning. 
The Hunt was a public one for the 
benefit of the South Side Hospital. 
The Committee was formed and work 
begun about five weeks in advance. 
There was, as a result, excellent pub- 
licity. Especially good was a Trail 
Map which was the focal point of the 
posters. This Map was also made 
part of the Rules of the Hunt and 
was printed in the Program. Its 
early publication helped make the 
idea of the game well-known because 


it visualized the Locations and the 
Trail. 
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The Entrance Fee for Hunters was 
«$5.00 per Team. General Admission 
for Spectators was fifty cents. A pro- 
gram was sold for twenty-five cents. 
This contained a list of the Officials 
and Patronesses, the Trail Map, with 
a description of the Locations, the 
Rules, and the diagram of the cross- 
word puzzle which formed the first 
Clue. 

The country on the North Long 
Island shore is admirably suited to 
Treasure Hunting, for it combines 
seashore, woods, country places, farms, 
and towns in a quite surprising man- 
ner. Around Smithtown the country 
near the shore is hilly, with many small 
streams and ponds, and the sea has 
cut into it many winding inlets and 
harbors. It is a great country for 
fox-hunting; it is wonderfully adapted 
to Treasure Hunting. 

Along the shore are winding roads, 
some wide and in good condition, 
others mere trails. These roads and 
trails intersect and cross each other 
in a perfect maze. 
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SUTHTOWN BAY a 


Ficure 8 
THE SmitHTown TREASURE Hunt 


Descriptions of Locations 


. Polo Field, Fifty Acre Field, Fifty Acre Road, St. 


James. 


Wrought Iron Gate on Moriches Road, Entrance to 
Mr. Barent Leffert’s Place. 


Summer Pavilion, Mr. Barent Leffert’s Place. 


. Group of Three Bathhouses at Head of Harbor. 
- Windmill on L. S. Butler’s Harbor House Property. 
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. Intersection of Cordwood Path, Harbor House Road, 


and Road to L. S. Butler’s Stables. 
Intersection of Back Road to Stony Brook and Three 
Sisters’ Hollow Road. ; 


Intersection of Hitherbrook Road and Back Road 
to Stony Brook. 


Square Field, with Apple Tree in approximate cen- 
tre, East of Mr. Devereaux Emmet’s residence and 
West of small Cemetery. 


. Intersection of Thatch Meadow Farm Road and 


Back Road to Stony Brook. 


. White Stone West of Mr. Archibald M. Brown’s 


Garage. 
Stony Brook Dock. 


. Bathhouses on Long Beach. 


Bathhouses on Short Beach. 


. Intersection of Bony Lane and Road to Short Beach. 


Bull Rider’s Grave. 


. Wreck of boat Idea on Mr. Wm. Dixon’s Beach. 
. Deserted House, old Woodhull Place, near Road to 


Long Beach, and Moriches Road. 
The Petty Place on River Road. 


. Rassepeague Gun Club. 
. Old Mill, Smithtown. 


Public Park opposite Presbyterian Church, Smith- 
town Branch, L. I. 


. Kennels of the Smithtown Hunt on Edgewood 


Avenue near Fifty Acre Road. 


. Intersection of Hitherbrook Road and Thatch 


Meadow Farm Road. 


. Intersection of Jericho Turnpike, Hitherbrook Road, 


Entrance toe Mr. Wm. Thorndike’s Residence and 
Three Sisters’ Road. 
Intersection of Bony Lane and Road to Log Beach. 


Intersection of Jericho Turnpike with Wood Road 
leading to Residence of Mr. Archibald M. Brown. 


. Entrance to Flower Field. 
. The Highest Peak on the River Road. 
. Intersection of River Road and Edgewood Avenue. 
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The large Hunt was run in auto- 
mobiles over a Trail 16 miles long. 
This is shown on the Trail Map, Fig. 
8, by the heavy broken lines. It is of 
the Crossed Type, with two loops, and 
was made up of nine Legs and eleven 
Clues, as follows: 


Trail for the Automobile Hunt. 


Start—Polo Field, Fifty Acre F ield, (Clue 
No. 1). Two Clues (Nos. 2 and 3) on Fifty 
Acre Field. 
Leg 1—Location 1 to Location 12 (Clue 4) 
Leg 2—Location 12 to Location 11 (Clue 5) 
Leg 3—Location 11 to Location 25 (Clue 6) 
Leg 4—Location 25 to Location 3 (Clue 
Leg 5—Location 3 to Location 23 (Clue 8) 
Leg 6—Location 23 to Location 20 (Clue 9) 
Leg 7—Location 20 to Location 18 (Clue 10) 
Leg 8—Location 18 to Location 1 (Clue 11) 
Leg 9—Finish—Southwest Corner, Fifty Acre 
Field. 
This Trail had a Time Limit of two hours, 
one hour and five minutes for moving and fifty- 
five. minutes for solving the Clues. Fifty min- 


utes were allowed to reach Location 25, (Clue 


6), and one hour and twenty minutes for reach- 
ing Location 20, (Clue 9). 


Coincident with the large auto- 
mobile hunt a Mounted Hunt was 
held. This covered a Trail seven 


miles long, with nine Legs and ten 
Clues, as follows: 
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Trail for the Mounted Hunt. 


p Start—Polo Field, Fifty Acre Field, 
: (Clue No. 1) 


One Clue (No. 2) on Fifty Acre Field 
Leg 1—Location 1to Location 2(Clue 3) 
Leg 2—Location 2to Location 3 (Clue 4) 
Leg 3—Location 3to Location 6 (Clue 5) 
Leg 4—Location 6to Location 5 (Clue 6) 
Leg 5—Location 5 to Location 4 (Clue 7) 
Leg 6—Location 4to Location 17 (Clue 8) 
Leg ?—Location 17 to Location 9 (Clue 9) 
Leg 8—Location 9 to Location 1 (Clue 10 at 
Northwest Entrance of Fifty Acre 

Field) 
Leg 9—Finish at South End of Fifty Acre 
Field. 

This Trail had a Time Limit of one hour and 
one half, allowing forty-five minutes for riding, 
and for solving the Clues. Thirty minutes were 
allowed to reach Location 6 (Clue 6), and sixty- 
five minutes to reach Location 9 (Clue 10). 
As will be noted this Trail was very much Re- 
versed (see page 27). 


Both Trails were planned to avoid 
almost entirely main roads with heavy 
traffic. 


Both Hunts started and finished on 
Fifty Acre Field. This is a large 
level space, surrounded by stone walls 
and fences, with an entrance on each 
of four sides and a Polo Field at the 
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South end. There is a pavilion, or 
grandstand at the centre of the Polo 
Field. 

As the automobiles arrived they 
were parked by Boy Scouts and local 
police at the North end of the field. 
Those which were entered in the Hunt 
were separated from the others. As 
soon as the cars were parked the 
Hunters came to the Grandstand and 
registered, exchanging their tickets 
for Identification Tags. On the back 
of these tags was printed the diagram 
of the crossword puzzle (Fig. 9) used 
as the first clue. The Hunters in the 
Auto Hunt were also given pencils. 

The Mounted Hunt was started 
first, with 26 Hunters. A simple 
variation of the Delayed Start was 
used. All the riders were assembled 
at the North end of the Polo Field, 
and at the other end the Clue was 
concealéd by a piece of bunting at the 
top of a stick. When the bugle 
sounded the bunting was pulled off, 
revealing the clue in type readable 
about ten feet away. At the same in- 
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Ficure 9. SMITHTOWN TREASURE HUNT 


Clue No. 1. 
Horizontals 1-4-19-22-11-28-29 
DEFINITIONS 
Horizontal Vertical 

1. Hunt for. -1. Spring. 
4, Hint. 2. Consume. 
7. Father. 3. Only nails in ’em now. 
8. She went to Heaven. 4. Not a lady. 
10. Postgraduate. 5. Better than downs. 
11. Near. 6. Personality. 
12. Obtain. 9, Part of man’s suit. 
13. Also. 14, Preposition. 
14, Exclamation. 15. More than warm. 
16. Eye trouble. 17. Lane, 
17. College degree. 18. Divinely favored. 
19. Preposition. 20. Railroad. 
21. Be sick. 21. Gold. 
22. El Dorado. 23. That fish. 
27. That bird. 24, Morning. 
28. Desideratum. 25, Eat. 
29. Mail. 26. For example. 
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stant the horsemen charged down the 
field, a beautiful and thrilling sight. 
The Clue said: 


You are inme. Part of you is on me. 
Every bit of me is square and on the 
level. I have four parts indispensable 
to every rectangle. In one of them 


find the Clue. 

The answer was one of the four 
corners of the field. In three of these 
were fastened cards bearing type- 
written quotations about disappoint- 
ment, to read which the Hunters had 
to dismount. In the fourth corner, 
the Northwest one, was Clue No. 2, 
as follows: 


Along a road that skirts this field 
There is an iron gateway 

That can to you a secret yield 
If you will go there straightway. 


The answer is Location 2, the 
wrought iron gate of Mr. Barent Lef- 
ferts’ Place on Moriches Road. It 
was but a short run from the field, 
and was here inserted in the Trail 
to take the Mounted Hunt off the 
starting-field quickly. On the gate 
was hung the following Clue (No. 3) : 
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To seek the prize you now must go 
Where, when the sun is sinking low, 
Protected by a sheltering arbor, 

One views in full the lovely harbor. 


This was Location 3, the summer 
house at the head of the harbor. The 
road to it led through the woods on 
the East side of the field and hither 
the Hunters dashed. 

As soon as the mounted Hunters 
were out of the way, the large Hunt 
was started, using the Delayed Start 
Method. There were 42 Teams. A 
large sign was carried into the middle 
of the Polo Field in front of the 
Grandstand. It was draped with 
flags. The Hunters assembled on foot 
in front of this sign. At the sound of 
the bugle, the sign was unveiled, dis- 
closing Clue No. 1, the definitions for 
the crossword puzzle printed on the 
back of the Tags. The answer, read- 
ing the horizontals listed at the top 
of the sign, namely, Horizontals 1-4- 
19-22-11-28-29, was 

Seek Clue for Treasure at Goal Post. 

On each of the four supports of the 

goal posts was a card, high enough 
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to be just out of reach. Three of these 
cards bore quotations about disappoint- 


ment. The fourth contained Clue 
Newz 


In the shade of a lovely old tree 

Your next clue is quite sure to be. 

It stands quite alone in the field you are on, 
And is therefore quite easy to see. 


There are three trees on the Fifty 
Acre Field, well apart. At the North 
end near the cars are two; the third 
is behind the Grandstand. Each tree 
had a large placard. Two of them 
at the North end said “Look further.” 
The one at the South end had Clue 
No. 3: 

Through me ye all have passed; 
Through me ye all shall pass; 


On the right side of me I bear a paper 
Which tells ye where to go. 


This Clue is one of the cleverest I 


have ever seen. It: answer is three 
of the four entrances to the field. At 
these three Checkers were stationed 
and on the left side was a card con- 
taining the Clue; (No. 4): 
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Where ships land their cargo you'll find 

your next clue. 

Betwixt earth and water ’twill be in plain 
4 view. 

In a town by the Harbor where pebbles 

abound, 

By a stream that from meadow to ocean 

flows down. 

The fourth opening had a sign 
“Wrong guess,” 

This clue admirably served its pur- 
pose of delaying and scattering the 
Pack. Some saw through it at once 
and went to their cars; others went 
to the openings, read the Clue, and 
then rushed back to their cars. As’ 
there were three exits at which there 
were checkers to sign the Tags, the 
Pack was scattered and started on the 
first Leg, about four miles long, from 
three different directions. 

Clue 4 directed the Pack to Stony 
Brook Dock, Location 12. Here the 
clue was fastened to one of the piles 
just below the top of the dock so that 
it was necessary to hang over the 
string-piece to read it. 


In the mean time the Mounted 
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Hunt was progressing. rapidly. At 
Location 3 was the following clue, 
(No. 4) nailed to the ceiling of the 
summer house: 
Three roads that meet as one engage you 
next; 
(Was ever Hunter keen more sorely 
vexed ?) 


A measure for wood, a house near the shore, 
The stables of one who has ponies galore. 


This was Location 6, the intersec- 
tion of Cordwood Path, Harbor 
House Road, and the road to L. S. 
Butler’s stables. Here behind the 
stone wall was a sign which read, 


(Clue No. 5): 


High and aloof I ply my ceaseless round 

To draw the wholesome water from the 

ground. 

Of course, this was Location 5, the 
windmill on L. S. Butler’s Harbor 
House property. It was made easy 
to speed up the Hunt. The mill is 180 
feet high and is climbed by an en- 
closed staircase. The door at the bot- 
tom was open. An arrow pointed up, 
and a sign said “Climb.” On the 
second landing, however, was Clue 6: 
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Two is company, three’s a crowd; so runs 
the saying old. 

And yet in us two is a crowd; or so we're 
“4 often told. 

But near the water, when ’tis hot, 

We're sought for more than any spot. 

And from our doors, like busy bees, 

Our guests rush forth to cooling seas. 


On the back of the centre one of 
Three Bathhouses on the Harbor, _ 
(Location 4) was Clue No. 7. The 


horsemen had to dismount to read it. 
Full many years ago the Pirates came 
' To cache the Treasure sought for in this 
game. 
But ere, they reached the beach with all 
their swag 
Their boat was wrecked upon a jutting 


crag. 

Their gold has ne’er been found. Quite 
strange and queer. 

But you may search if you’ve the right idea. 


This was the wreck of the boat 
Idea on the beach of William Dixon’s 
place, Location 17. To reach it re- 
quired taking a few fences and a hard 
ride along the beach. On the wreck 
was found Clue 8; it was peculiar. 


To the left, as you face Polaris, the house 
of EMMET; 

To the right, GATES AJAR: between, a 
square field; the TREE OF LIFE. 
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This leg was the best of the Hunt. 
It called for a run along the beach 
and across country to a square field 
near Devereaux Emmet’s place, with an 
apple tree in the centre. (Location 9). 
Here it was necessary to dismount and 
search for the Clue. The field is a 
small one and the placard was hidden 
under a rock in one corner. At the 
top was written “Please replace.” 
Underneath was the clue. (No. 9): 


How’s the wind? Northwest two points, 
ir. 

Will you fetch the entrance this tack? Aye, 
that I will, Sir. 

How’s the water? Fifty fathom, Sir. 

Have you room to come about? Aye, 
acres, Sir. 

Do they wait us? They’re gathered in the 
field, Sir. 

Steady away, my hearties. Steady it is, Sir. 


It directed the Hunters to the 
Northwest entrance of Fifty Acre 
Field. The way was cross-country, 
go-as-you-please. Arrived at the field 
the last Clue (No. 10) was propped 
up in the corner against the stonewall. 
It said: 
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Intry-mintry, cutrey-corn, 

Appleseed and apple-thorn; 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

? Twelve geese in a flock; 
Some flew East, some flew West, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest; 
But those that had their wits in hand 
Flew to the Southern end of the land. 

This, of course, meant the South 
end of the Field, and the spectators 
saw them ride by at full speed, gallop- 
ing over the green meadow. At the 
Cache, which was in the Southwest 
corner, were two False Prizes labelled 
“First” and “Second Choice.” The 
winner took that marked “First,” and 
had first selection of the two Treasures 
awarded for first and second places in 
the Mounted Hunt. 

Now let us return to the Automobile 
Hunt. We left the Hunters stretch- 
ing their necks over the string-piece 
on the Stony Brook Dock in an effort 
to read the Clue. It said: (Clue 


No. 5) 


Now hie ye back to Stony Brook, 
Turn west ere ye reach the tarn. 
And follow the road or hill and dell 
Till ye spy a wee red barn. 
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From Northwest corner of that brown barn 
March fifteen paces west; 

Turn every stone that meets the eye, 

If with Clues ye would be blest. 


This is Location 11, a white stone 
West of the garage of Archibald M. 
Brown. Thus the confusion in colors, 
red and brown. Under the right stone, 
the Hunters found a Clue. At the 
top was printed “Please replace.” 
Below it said: (Clue No. 6) 


Seek me where four roads meet ; 

The first an ancient city in Palestine; 

The second a babbling brook; 

The third takes its name from three 
women ; 

The fourth leads through a gate. 


Here we have Location 2s, the In- 
tersection of Jericho Turnpike, Hith- 
erbrook Road, Three Sisters’ Road, 
the entrance to the Thorndike Place. 
The Clue was located just inside the 
entrance, and read: (Clue No, 7) 


You will find me by the roadside, 
Behind a fair green hedge. 

At the very head of the harbor 

I repose on a little ledge. 

Seek me not in winter, 

Scant shelter then I give. 

But come to me in summer, 

To think, to dream, to live. 
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This is the little summer-house on 
_ the Lefferts’ Place (Location ieee. 
‘order not to confuse the next Clue 
with that placed there for the mounted 
Hunt it was marked in red ‘“Motor- 
ists Only.” It was posted with the 
other on the ceiling of the summer- 
house. Clue No. 8 read: 


My first is in Kate but not in Carrie; 
My second’s in wed but not in marry; 

My third is in no and also not; 

My fourth is in Jane but not in Dot; 
My fifth is in hell and eke in heaven; 

My sixth is in twelve but not in seven ; 
My seventh’s in song but not in dance; 
My whole wrecks pants and also pants. 


The hidden word is “Kennels,” and 
the direction is to Location 23, the 
Kennels of the Smithtown Hunt on 
Edgewood Avenue near Fifty Acre 
Road. As the Teams went hurrying 
along this Leg they passed the Start- 
ing Field in full view of the spec- 
tators. At the Kennels the Clue was 
as follows; (Clue No. 9) 

My first is an Indian; 
My second’s a modern weapon; 


My third is a heavy stick: 
My whole is an organization. 
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Rassepeague Gun Club, Location 
20. ‘There are several little outbuild- 
ings on the grounds and the Hunters 
had to get out of their cars and 
scurry about to find the right one. 
It was concealed on the one farthest 
from the road, and ran (Clue No. 10) : 


In times of old, when Pirates bold, 
Sailed ships with hulls of wood, 

A settler bold, to bar the cold, 
Built me as best he could. 

But now do I deserted lie 

Down Nissequogue way. 

But don’t pass by; you'll not deny 
I have my use today. 


This was Location 18, the deserted 
house, old Woodhull Place, near the 
road to Long Beach. Inside its 
dilapidated ruins was hung Clue No. 
11, which sent the Hunters back to 
the Finish. 


Some go to the South and some to the West; 

Some choose a corner and some a nest; 

Some found a bag and some a chest : 

Some found fifty and some found less ; 

Some got an acre and some got a field. 

All of you seek what this clue will yield. 

Of words in this nonsense choose only 
eleven; 

You'll find the right spot if you choose the 
right seven. 
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This, of course, brings the Hunters 
_home to the Southwest corner of 
‘Fifty Acre Field. They came thun- 
dering in the Northwest entrance and 
drove madly across the field to the 
opposite corner. Here, in same cache 
where the Horsemen had found their 
prizes a short time before, were three 
False Prizes for the motorists. 

These being found, the five Winners 
(first and second in the Mounted and 
first, second and third in the Auto 
Hunt) were announced by the Judges 
and the choosing of prizes took place 
in the sight of everybody at the Grand- 
stand. 

Except at the Start of the Automo- 
bile Hunt, Clue No. 3, there were no 
checkers in either of the Hunts. The 
Hunters wrote down the initials of the 
first two words of each Clue on their 
Identification Tags. This system 
worked admirably, and made it easy 
for the judges to determine that the 
Winners had covered the Trail. 

There were one or two Clerks who 
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traversed the Trail to see that the clues 
were unmolested. 

Counting all members of the Teams 
entered in the large Hunt approxi- 
mately 175 persons took part in the 
two Hunts. There were some 250 
spectators. Allin all, about 42s 
people participated in a delightful 
afternoon’s entertainment and a model 
Treasure Hunt. 
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CHAPTER X, 


Different Kinds of Treasure 
Hunts 


N previous chapters the details of 
Treasure Hunting have been de- 
veloped thoroughly. The fine points of 
a large outdoor automobile Hunt 
have been discussed at length. There 
are, in addition, many ways in which 
the general idea of Treasure Hunting 
can be adapted to small group enter- 
tainment. It should be observed that, 
even in the smallest Hunt for children, 
many of the principles of the large 
Hunt have application. To under- 
stand and appreciate the full possibili- 
ties of the small Hunt it is quite neces- 
sary that all the fundamentals of the 
large Hunt be known. 
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Children will enter wholeheartedly 
into a game like Treasure Hunting, 
provided they get the idea quickly. 
Youngsters who can read make good 
Hunters. A child who can play hide- 
and-go-seek and similar games will ap- 
preciate Treasure Hunting. Younger 
children cannot understand what they 
are supposed to do. 


It is well to remember that children 
vary a great deal in intelligence and 
that age makes a great difference. For 
this reason planning a Treasure Hunt 
for a mixed crowd of youngsters is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. But when they are 
all the same age or in the same classes 
in school it is quite easy to lay out a 
Hunt and make up Clues that will be 
fair to all. The appeal to the imagi- 
nation is the most important thing. 
Properly done, with all the blood and 
thunder of the Pirate’s life, the neigh- 
borhood “gang” can be interested in 
Treasure Hunting, and will prove far 
better Hunters than most grown-ups. 
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One of the features of a child’s 
birthday party might be a Treasure 
“Hunt planned somewhat as follows. 
The children assemble in one place. 
An older person dressed as a witch or 
fairy appears and tells a story about 
buried Treasure and Enchantment and 
the hardships and dangers of finding 
it. She asks the children if they will 
go and find the Treasure, and as they 
assent she gives them a paper with a 
verse printed on it telling them where 
they must go and what they must do. 
Several short routes are prepared and 
are marked with arrows and signs to 
direct the children on their way. The 
children should be paired and each 
two should go a different way. They 
can be made to climb trees, cross 
brooks, search out-buildings on the 
place, and perform many deeds before 
finding the Treasure. 

Of course, if the party is a formal 
one most mothers will not thank you 
for asking your guests to climb trees 
and wade brooks in their best clothes. 
So it is best to have the birthday party 
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at which a Treasure Hunt is to be held 
more of a picnic than a formal party, 
and it is advisable to tell the mothers 
in advance what is being planned, so 
that they can dress their darlings ac- 
cordingly. 

For little children (up to seven years 
old) a Hunt planned as follows will 
prove lots of fun. Each Child is given 
a card numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., for the 
different Locations. At the Start they 
are told just what to do and exactly 
where to go to find a sign or something _ 
which will tell them how to find the 
Treasure. “Down in the ravine be- 
hind the house, if you have sharp eyes, 
and hunt carefully, you will find some- 
thing beside the brook under the big 
tree.” And under the big tree sits a 
fairy; at least it is a person dressed 
like a fairy. The fairy puts a little 
gold star opposite 1 on the card and 
says, “Up where the fresh eggs come 
from and the dear little biddie-chicks 
live you will find something you are 
looking for.” And so on for not more 
than half an hour. Eight Locations are 
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sufficient. The grownup at each Lo- 
cation will have to be very explicit, 

-and in some cases will have to point 
out the way and even go part of the 
distance with some of the little Hunt- 
ers. The real Treasure for the Win- 
ner should be buried; it’s lots of fun 
digging it up. But there should be a 
prize for every one, even though it’s 
just a ten-cent toy. Fifty new pennies 
in a bag or box will make a wonderful 
Treasure. 

Children’s imaginations are so active 
they will readily enter into games of 
this sort, especially if they are given 
fanciful names familiar to them 
through fairy stories. There is every 
chance for “dressing-up” and “play- 
acting,” which most children love so 
much. 

At Christmas time presents can be 
hidden and the children given bits of 
verse directing them where to seek 
them. This is all very well and lots 
of fun if the youngsters will stand for 

it. However, most children are so ex- 
cited on Christmas morning they have 
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no patience with any game that means 
delay. A child likes to see all the 
packages in a pile tied up with ribbons 
waiting for him. If such a Hunt is 
planned I beg you to make the clues 
dead easy and plain as can be. 

As part of the program of a large 
Hunt a children’s Hunt can be offered. 
It can be held at the Starting Field 
where ali the Spectators are assem- 
bled and can be run off after the Start 
and before the Finish of the big Hunt. 
Let us assume, for instance, a field 
similar to that described in Chapter 
IX. The children would be assembled 
in the centre after the big Hunt had 
been sent away, and the first Clue 
would be drawn by all at once from a 
Jack Horner pie. 

Clue No. 1 
On the field, if you are able, 
Find the message on a table. 

One of the tables used for registra- 
tion would be pressed into service. 
On it is placed the second Clue. 


Clue No. 2 
Look around and you will see 
Something white upon a tree. 
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If there are several trees the real 
clue would be placed on one of them 
_and False Clues on the others. These 
‘would, of course, direct the child to 
continue his search until the right tree 


is found. 
Clue No. 3 
Across the field, near birches white, 
You'll find a sign, if you are bright. 


Near a clump of white birches on 
the edge of the field is a sign which 
says: 
; -Clue No. 4 
Where the judges watch the race 
Hurry on at quickened pace. 
Use the mirror lying there, 


Read the Clue and hasten—Where? 


At the Judges’ Stand, or some such 
place, there is a table with a small 
mirror, and the Clue, written in look- 
ing-glass language. It says: 

Clue No. 5 

‘When Alice climbed through the looking- 

glass 

She visited a garden. 

The flowers told her who was Boss 

And said she was a hard ’un. 

Now look around you every place, 

Stop not for idle pleasure, 

And if you see that Boss about, 

Near her you'll find the Treasure. 
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The Boss is, ofcourse, the Red 
Queen, one of the most familiar char- 
acters of childhood literature. Some 
one dressed like her would stand near 
the place where the Treasure is hid- 
den. As the children reach her she 
would tell them what to do next or 
would hand them_a bit of verse, like 
the following: 

Look well, my subjects, and you'll find, 

The Treasure buried close behind. 


It’s hid beneath this pile of sand, 
Dig deep and fast near where I stand. 


A Hunt like this will take about 


half an hour to run off. There should 
be more than one prize buried in the 
sand, and all the prizes should be of 
equal value. Where children are con- 
~ cerned it is best to give as many prizes 
as possible. 


House-Party Hunts. 


As a means of entertaining a House- 
Party. a short Treasure Hunt is ad- 
mirable. If the members are not very 
well acquainted it will serve to break 
the ice, and do away with the over- 
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burden of formality. On a large es- 
tate it can be held out doors as a Foot 

_ Hunt. The Trail should be chosen 

‘on the same principles set forth else- 
where for a big Hunt, except that in 
a Foot Hunt every possible means 
should be taken to reverse and cross 
the Trail. The Clues can be pasted 
on the covers of small blank books, in 
which the Hunters should register at 
each Clue. 

As there is no object in delaying the 
progress of the Hunt the Clues should 
not be very hard to solve, and to add 
to the excitement False Clues can be 

_ freely used. Teams should consist of 
two each, a girl and a man, and those 
persons who are strangers should be 
teamed together. Wives and _ hus- 

“ bands, and engaged couples should be 
separated. The Trail should be not 
more than forty minutes long. 

A similar Hunt can be held in win- 
ter, with sleds, snowshoes and skis. 
The Trail might be planned so that 
part of it was down hill, using either 
sleds or skis, part through the woods, 
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with snowshoes, and-.part on the ice, 
using skates. The implements would 
have to be assembled at the Locations 
beforehand, but this could easily be 
done. 

As a means of livening the damp- 
ened spirit of a house-party confined 
by rain the Treasure Hunt has no su- 
perior. Bridge will grow tiresome by 
the second day, and Mah Jongg has 
lost its appeal except as a last resort. 
When the hostess is at her wit’s end 
to keep the party from crawling off in 
a corner and dying, let her suggest a 
Treasure Hunt. Here is how you 
work it. 

The party is divided into sides, and 
a Captain appointed for each. The 
Captains choose their sides in the 
usual way. The host and _ hostess 
should be on opposite sides. There is 
no reason why they should not take 
part, and they can help in laying out 
the Hunt. 

After the sides are chosen the Teams 
make an inspection of the whole house, 
except those rooms which are ex- 
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empted. This inspection should ex- 
tend from garret to cellar. 

_ Then the sides separate and proceed 
to arrange a Trail, quite independent 
of each other, and make up the Clues. 
This done the Captains place the 
Clues, working together. Of course it 
is inevitable that the Trails will cross 
each other with Clues located in the 
same rooms; but the Captains are the 
only ones who know this, and they will 
not take unfair advantage of this 
knowledge. 

Once the Clues have been placed 
each side starts unraveling the Clues 
prepared by the other. Sides can work 
as a whole Team or can divide into 
small units. Each side, of course, 
works out the Trail laid by the other. 
Both Trails should have the same 
number of Clues, and by arrangement 
both should finish in the same place. 
The Hunt should start by an exchange 
of First Clues between Teams in the 
hall or out on the porch. 

There are infinite possibilities for 
Clues and Locations in a house big 
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enough to have a house-party in. The 
library and the ornaments offer won- 
derful opportunities. What is more, 
with sides playing the Clues can be 
made as hard as one wishes, for there 
are many to solve them, including the 
host and hostess, who ought to know 
the intricacies of their house. 

I should certainly like to arrange a 
Hunt of this kind in several houses I 
know. I am sure I could make it an 
all-day proposition if such a thing 
were wanted. At least it will take a 
whole afternoon to run one, and to talk 
about it afterward. 

Some one suggested to me a few 
days ago a novel form of Hunt for a 
small party. It consists of actually 
using one’s wits to find one’s food. 
The principle is the cafeteria lunch- 
room system of self-service. Instead 
of one Treasure being hidden at the 
Finish of the Trail, the meal is con- 
cealed in various places about the 
house, mostly, of course, in the dining 
and serving rooms, and the guests, fur- 
nished with naught but the first Clue, 
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must find themselves, not only food, 
but also knives, forks, napkins, spoons, 
etc. First they find a tray, and a clue 
which sends them on to where the sil- 
ver is concealed. Next comes bread 
and butter, and then the various 
courses. It has many possibilities, but 
I am afraid some people I know would 
just plain starve if offered such a 
meal. Needless to say, the meal served 


would have to be of the buffet variety. 


Hunts for Clubs. 


Hunts held by Country Clubs are so 
much like the large Hunt, except per- 
haps in numbers, that there is little 
of a special nature to add to the sub- 
ject. They can be varied a great deal, 
according to the tastes of the Mem- 
bers, and there need only be one 
Treasure. The simplest is the Foot 
Hunt. This would be similiar to 
that described for a House Party, 
except that it would be somewhat 
more elaborate. The most compli- 
cated is the Motor Hunt covering 
some twenty or thirty miles. This 
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would be conducted in the same man- 
ner as semi-public Hunts. 

There is an interesting variation of 
the motor Hunt which a Club might 
work out. This consists of having no 
Clues at all except the first one. This 
would be some member’s name. The 
last letter of this name would be the 
first letter of another member’s name 
to whose place the Hunters would 
have to go. At each place on the 
Trail there would be some sign to in- 
dicate that the house visited was the 
right one. 

For instance, let us plan such a 
Hunt from the Club book. We must, 
of course, use only prominent mem- 
bers’ names, or it will be too difficult. 
Therefore we go through the book 
and pick out some thirty names which 
will do. This list is typewritten and oe 
copy is given to each Hunter to en- 
able him to follow the Trail. We start 
with the President. His name is 
Smith. It ends in H so we must take 
one from our list beginning with that 
letter. Hauser is a good one. The 
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next one must begin with R. How 
about Bill Ralston? Every one knows 
-,him, and he has a good, big place to 
put a sign on. 
So we go on until our completed list 
reads as follows: Smith, Hauser, 
‘Ralston, Newcomb, Barndt, True- 
blood, Drew, White, Errol, Lansing, 
Griscom, and Miles. The last name 
ends in the first letter of the first one, 
and signifies that the Trail has been 
covered and the next leg is back to the 
Club. There should be no repeats in 
the list of names. That is, there should 
not be two names beginning with S. 
It makes no difference if the houses 
are next to each other or miles apart. 
In fact, such variations will add very 
much to the fun of the Hunt. Nor 
does it matter if the People whose 
names are used take.part in the Hunt. 
So long as the signs are placed so that 
the Hunters in their ardor do not de- 
stroy shrubbery and ruin lawns, no 
one will object. The signs can be 
placed by the Committee before the 
Hunt starts. They need only be a 
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number, which indicates to the Hunt- 
ers that they are following the Trail. 


All these points should be made 
part of the Rules and must be under- 
stood by the-Hunters. 


Mounted Hunts. 


Hunts on horseback are great fun, 
for there are no restrictions on the way 
of going from one Location to the 
next. Automobiles have to stick to 
roads. Horses can go almost any- 
where a man can. For this reason a 
Mounted Hunt is a cross-country af- 
fair, with fences and streams to jump. 
The Rules and method of conducting 
it are the same as for the Motor Hunt. 
As stated on page 31, it is much 
shorter than the Motor Hunt. Ten 
miles is the maximum distance. The 
Clues ought to be of the kind that will 
_make the Horsemen dismount occas- 
ionally and go some of the distance on 
foot. This is not absolutely necessary, 
and can be worked out by the Com- 
mittee, which ought to know if the 
Hunters will welcome this diversion, 
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It tends to slow up the Hunt and, with 
a skittish mount, may cause complica- 

-,tions. The hunter and the horse may 
‘come home by different routes. Many 
horsemen prefer a straightaway ride 
with a few jumps. 

There is no reason for delaying the 
getaway at the Start as the numbers 
entered will not cause any crowding. 
The Finish should be a real test of 
horsemanship and speed, and ought to 
be arranged so that the Spectators can 
see the Hunters coming for a long dis- 
tance. 

In the Smithtown Hunt (Chapter 
IX) the horsemen were given a diffi- 
cult Trail to follow. Some of the 
Legs were long and could be covered 
at a fast rate; others were short and re- 
quired careful going. The Start was 
particularly interesting. It was a 
beautiful and thrilling sight to see 
them charge down the field. 


Winter Hunts. 
Among winter sports at a Club the 
Treasure Hunt may well take its 
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place. For those interested in skiing 


and snowshoeing the rigors of freezing 
weather have no terrors. The method 
of laying out the Trail and writing the 
Clues is no different from other 
Hunts. But pleasing variations in the 
way of traversing the Trail can be de- 
vised. The Start is made on skis from 
the Club House. The Trail leads on 
in the conventional way for one or two 
Locations. Then a hill is reached, 
and at the Locations are a number of 
sleds or toboggans, with which the 
Hunters are to travel to the next Clue 
at the foot of the hill. Once safely 
down, they find themselves near the 
skating pond and the Lodge. The 
Clue directs them to an island in the 
lake. They can go on foot or on 
skates. When they come back they 
find they must travel on snowshoes to 
the Finish at the Club. 


Hunts for Schools. 
Boys and girls at private schools in 


the country will find the Treasure © 


Hunt a wonderful means of amuse- 
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ment and exercise. Instead of Paper 
Chases a Foot Hunt can be easily 

-, mapped out to take in the surrounding 
country and consume two hours. With 
the aid of the masters the Hunt can 
be made a real test of mental ability 
and physical endurance. Once the 
idea is well understood the whole 
school will hunt Treasure with energy 
and enthusiasm. . 

When there is a spirit of rivalry for 
athletic supremacy between the boys 
in different- Houses a Hunt can be 
planned along the Team plan (page 
118), each House working out a Trail 
for the other and starting from one 
place at the same time to traverse the 
two Trails. A number of Locations 
should be given to choose from; say 
twenty, from which eight or ten are 
to be selected. The masters should 
examine the two Trails and the Clues 
to make sure that they are equally dif- 
ficult. There is no doubt as to the 
mental stimulus and exercise to be had 
from such a contest. 
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Organization for a Large 
Public Hunt 


S the main object of the public 
A Hunt is to raise money, the or- 
ganization should be planned with that 
idea very much in mind. This chap- 
ter is devoted to a discussion of such 
an Organization. 


The outline of the Organization is 
-as follows: 


1. HONORARY CHAIRMAN. 
2. PATRONESSES. 


These add prestige, stimulate interest, and, 
incidently, provide some revenue 


oe CHAIRMAN. 
4. SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The Secretary and Treasurership can be 
divided among two persons. It may also be 
politic to have a Vice-Chairman. 
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5. GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


This should be a working Committee. To 
that end it should be limited in numbers. How- 
ever, if it is necessary to choose between possible 
‘Tevenue and a small Committee, choose the 
revenue. The Chairman and Sub-Committees do 
all the work anyway. 


6. SUB-COMMITTEES. 


4 


1. PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING. 
2. PRIZES. 
3. TRAIL AND CLUES. 
4, CHECKERS, CLERKS, ETC. 
%. JUDGES. 


The Judges are chosen for their position in 
the Community. They have certain tasks to 
perform, but their chief value is a Publicity one. 


8. REFEREE or MASTER OF THE HUNT. 


This official should be some one of recognized 

- standing in the community, well-known, and 

liked by all. He may have to handle some very 
delicate situations with tact and firmness. 


9. IN ADDITION, THERE MAY BE A STARTER 
AND AN ANNOUNCER. 


The place of Honorary Officers and 
Patronesses in any organization is too 
well understood to call for further 
comment. 

The de facto Chairman and the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer must be organiz- 
ers and workers. They must be able 
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to work together, for upon them will 
fall most of the burden. 

The General Committee should 
comprise the Officers, Chairmen of 
Sub-Committees, and others who will 
be of service, or whose presence will 
mean additional revenue. ‘There must 
be one or more leaders of the younger 
set. It is patent that a large Commit- 
tee of this kind is most unwieldy and 
inclined more to suggestion than to 
actual performance. In every com- 
munity there are persons whose social 
or political positions are such as to 
make them almost automatically mem- 
bers of any General Committee, but 
every effort should be made, consistent 
with diplomacy, to limit the Commit- 
tees to workers. If necessary an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General 
Committee can be formed. 

In any charity in which many per- 
sons of many walks of life are inter- 
ested the utmost care is necessary to 
have all represented when a compaign 
for funds is undertaken. It must be 
made a true Community Effort, if it is 
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to be 100% successful. Therefore the 
General Committee. While it is 
usually an unwieldy body that does lit- 

“stle it may be productive of some real 
workers. 

It is best to have the Organization 
complete and all the Committees se- 
lected before a meeting of the General 
Committee is called. What few good 
suggestions come unsponsored from 
the floor are ofttimes lost in the flood 
of oratory and questioning that an 
unorganized meeting will bring forth. 
One person, if garrulous or disputa- 
tive, can quite wreck a meeting which 
doesn’t know definitely where it is 
going. 

For this reason the Organization 
Meeting should be carefully steered. 
It should be called about a month be- 
fore the date of the Hunt, and the 
Chair should start it by explaining in 
detail what is proposed. ‘Then, after 
all questions have been answered, 
friends from the floor put the motions 
necessary to make official the planned 
organization. A meeting which gets 
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out of hand generally begets a feeling 
of doubt, and it is vital that every one 
go away from the first meeting enthu- 
siastic. 

I once heard of a meeting between 
the officers of two charitable organiza- 
tions to discuss a joint effort to raise 
money. It lasted three hours, and was 
quite fast on the rocks of timidity and 
doubt when a husband appeared to 
take his wife home. He sensed the 
situation at once, and after listening to 
the conversation for a few minutes, 
moved that the joint enterprise be un- 
dertaken. Although he had no right 
to make such a motion it passed unan- 
imously. He next moved that a joint 
committee of six be appointed to de- 
_velop ways and means. That also car- 
ried. His next motion was to adjourn, 
and the meeting broke up about five 
minutes after he spoke for the first 
time. 


Sub-Committees. 


1. The Committee on Publicity and 
Advertising starts work before any of 
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the others. It should be made up of 
three persons familiar with this work. 
Advertising men are good, though 
somewhat given to oratory. People 
with an understanding of the com- 
munity, and some original ideas, are 
best. 

Publicity takes the form of news- 
paper articles, pictures, and word-of- 
mouth stories. A luncheon to the press 
representatives, dinners to selected 


groups of people, talks before civic or- 


ganizations are good forms of pub- 
licity. Direct-by-mail notices to the 
Community are helpful in the general 
plan, but are not effective alone. 
Various “stunts” are used in pub- 
licity work. Something in which the 
Honorary Officers are concerned will 
be effective. A good press agent with 
a nose for news can invent all kinds 
of stories which will amuse the public 
and help to arouse interest in the 
Hunt. One which is unusually effec- 
tive is.a report of a quarrel among the 
members of the Committee over the 
Clues. Pictures in the dailies of “The 
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Pirates at Work,” showing several 
prominent members of the Committee 
examining a large map of the locality, 
are good publicity. 

Every opportunity should be seized 
upon to talk about the Hunt. At all 
meetings of civic bodies interested in 
any way in the charity there should be 
a speaker to tell in five minutes what. 
the Hunt is about, how it is to be run, 
and especially, how much fun not only 
Hunters but mere spectators will have. 
As the game is quite new the publicity 
must include a thorough description of 
it, and both the Publicity and Adver- 
tising should repeat over and over the 
idea of watching the Hunt as well as 
taking part in it. Quite a sum can be 
realized from the sale of Admission 
Tickets, Programs, etc. 

The Committee on Publicity might 
also advise with the General Commit- 
tee on luncheons to be given the week 
before the Hunt, and on Breakfasts 
the day of the Hunt. At the luncheons 
the chief topic of conversation is the 
Hunt and who is going to participate 
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in it. The Breakfasts are for the 

Hunters. 

. Advertising consists, of course, of 
“4 paid space in newspapers, and posters 
for store windows, etc. Banners across 
the principal streets are very good. 
They constantly remind the passer-by 
of the event. Notices in big type, 

. printed on cloth, should be placed on 
all bus-lines operating in the commun- 
ity, and every automobile in town that 
will carry one should have it. The 
cars of the Committee should have 
“Committee” on theirs. 

Publicity and advertising, to be ef- 
fective, must be carefully timed to 
work to a climax. It should increase 
in volume and intensity as the day of 
the Hunt approaches. 

The Committee on Publicity and 
Advertising must always be in close 
touch with the work of the other Com- 
mittees so that all developments may 
be capitalized to the fullest extent. 

‘2, The Committee on Prizes should 
be made up of persuasive and attrac- 
tive ladies. Its labors consist of get- 
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ting contributions of Prizes or the 
money to purchase them. Diplomacy 
and tact are important characteristics 
for this work. An ill-judged approach 
to local merchants will spoil a lot of 
good work done by the Publicity 
Committee. 

Prizes, unless contributed or pur- 
chased at cost, will prove the most ex- 
pensive item of the Hunt. Every ef- 
fort should be made to get contribu- 
tions, either from the patronesses or 
from local store-keepers. As soon as 
they can be procured they should be 
placed in store windows on the princi- 
pal streets, with appropriate notices 
to the effect that tickets are on sale 
within. 

. The value of the prizes will vary 
considerably with the size of the 
Hunt. If only one prize or Treasure 
is used it ought to be a good one even 
if it costs something to get it. It is 
well worth while to spend fifty dollars 
to get ten or twenty times that amount. 

3- The work of the Committee on 

Trail and Clues has been detailed in 
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Chapters IV and V. Its personnel 
should be small to avoid leaks, and 
should comprise some one with a keen 
knowledge of local topography. Then 
too, there ought to be some one who 
can secure the cooperation of the lo- 
cal traffic authorities, to make sure the 
traffic laws will not be too strictly en- 
forced on the day of the Hunt. 

4. The Committee on Checkers and 
Clerks has a great deal of detail to 


attend to, as has been set forth in 


Chapter VI. It has to get the proper 
number and kind of persons to act as 
Checkers, Clerks, etc., and instruct 
them in their duties. In addition it 
must work out with the Committee on 
Trail the Time Limit. Above all, it 
must realize how vital is its work to 
the success of the Hunt, and be able to 
impart this feeling to those that work 
with it. 
Tickets and Admissions. 

5. The Treasurer should handle all 


the ticket sales. Once the Entrance Fee 
and the Admission Fee have been de- 
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cided upon by the General Committee 
his work begins. He-must see that 
tickets are put on sale in a number of 
places and that there is always a suf- 
ficient supply of them. 


Entrance Fee. 

The price charged is a matter for 
local decision. It depends very large- 
ly upon the wealth of the locality. 
Five dollars is not too much to ask 
in most places. It entitles the holder 
to enter the Hunt with his friends and 
gives him an opportunity to win a 
prize worth ten times that amount. 
Moreover, he is helping in a worthy 
cause which benefits the town in which 
he lives, and getting far more than five 
dollars worth of entertainment while 
doing so. 


Spectators. 

The Admission Fee for Spectators 
may be as much as a dollar. Fifty 
cents is better, and will probably bring | 
bigger returns. Spectators should be 
encouraged. This ticket entitles the 
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holder to a place in the grandstand 
(if there is one) or somewhere inside 
the starting field where the Start and 
Finish can be clearly seen. 


Referee and Judges. 


The duties of these officials have 
been given in Chapter VI. 


General. 


The work of all the Committees is 
closely interrelated and there must be 


‘some means of coordinating them. 


Each Committee will have a certain 
amount of clerical labor to perform, 
and more or less printed matter to 
procure. It might be well to put all 


this detail in the hands of the Secre- 


tary so as to avoid duplication and 
confusion. The Committee Heads 
should meet with the Officers at fre- 
quent intervals to discuss develop- 
ments. 

While the organization outlined 
above may seem very large it is quite 
necessary in a large Hunt. There is 
a lot of detail to be attended to in 
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a short time if the Hunt is to run 
smoothly. The Chairman’s chief 
work consists of keeping the wheels 
greased and every one enthusiastic. 
As a rule the Chairmen of the Sub- 
Committees do most of the real work, 
and the chief reason for a large or- 
ganization is to interest a large num- 
ber of people. Were it not for this 
the work could be done by the Officers 
and Chairmen of the Sub-Committees. 


Programs. 


As a source of further revenue a 
Program may be printed and placed 
on sale. Advertisements ought to pay 
the cost of this, and make it clear 
profit. In the program the Trail 
Map (page 30) can be printed, with 
the list of possible Locations, and the 
Rules. If the Hunt is started with a 
Crossword Puzzle the diagram should — 
be included so that the Spectators can 
work out the first Clue. Of course the 
Officials and the patronesses will be 
included. 
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Additional Revenue. 


Other sources of revenue, if any one 
_ cares to go to the trouble, are refresh- 
‘ ments of various kinds, cigarettes, etc. 
These and the Program entail a lot of 
work and if they are to be included 
as part of the usual Treasure Hunt 
there must be a special Committee to 
handle them. 


is E Bulletin Board. 


Every large Hunt ought to have a 
Bulletin Board so that the Spectators 
may know the progress of the Hunt. 
Some one with a megaphone should 
be in charge of it. As reports from 
the Checkers are brought in by the 
Clerks from the various Locations they 
should be announced by megaphone 
and then posted. As the Time Limits 
expire at the different Locations an 
announcement should be made. To 
do this will add much to the pleasure 
and excitement of the event. In an 
Elapsed Time Hunt it is quite neces- 
sary; otherwise the Hunters arriving 
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at the Finish cannot tell how they 
stand .or who is ahead. 


Suggestions for Procedure for a Large 
Public Hunt. 


The following may prove useful as 
a checking list in working out the de- 
tails of a large Hunt for charitable 
purposes. A month’s time has been 
allowed, but it can easily be done in 
three weeks: 


First Week. 


1. Meeting of General Committee. Be sure 
some young people are invited at the very 
beginning. Appoint Sub-Committees. Ap- 
point Judges. Invite Patronesses. Decide 
Entrance Fee and General Admissions. 


2. Publicity. “Posters and Banners across 
Streets. General informatory articles in 
Papers, with names of Committees, list of 
Patronesses, etc. 


3. Trail. Study locality and select thirty or 
more possible Locations and give them pub- 
licity. 

4. Tickets printed and prepared for distribu- 
tion. » 


5. Establish an official telephone number for 
all activities, and announce it. Keep this 
number before the public. 
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Second W eek. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


Meeting of Executive Committee, and later 
of General Committee. Appoint Referee. 
Enthusiastic reports of progress. Complete 
list of Patronesses. 


Publicity. Advertisements and news arti- 
cles giving details of Hunt, Entrance Fee, 
Admission Charge, etc. Banners for autos 
of Committee, bus-lines, taxi-drivers, etc. 
Pictures of Committee, etc., and parts of 
Trail. Announcement of special luncheons, 
dinners, etc. 


Trail. Establish Trail, and Rules of Hunt. 
Publish Map of Trail. Prepare Clues. 
With Checkers establish Time Limit, etc. 


Prizes. "This Committee begins to gather 
prizes and put them on display in local 
stores. 


Ticket sales under way. Private sales 
started as soon as tickets can be distributed. 
Tickets placed in stores coincident with an- 
nouncement in papers. 


Checkers. Prepare Identification Tags and 
have them printed. Select Checkers, Clerks, 
etc., and give notice of meeting of Com- 
mittee on Checkers for next week. 


Third Week. 


12. 


Meeting of Executive Committee followed 
by meeting of General Committee. Re- 
ports of progress and arrangements for 
luncheons during this and the next week. 
Plans for breakfast for Hunters. 
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Publicity. Continue advertisements with 
different copy. Daily stories and pictures. 
“Stunts,” if any. 


Checkers, Clerks, etc., meet with Commit- 
tee on Trail to receive instructions. Pro- 
cure Bulletin Board. Work out placing of 
Clues, ete. 


All prizes on exhibition. The positions 
should be changed during the week. 


Fourth Week. 


16. 


as 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Meeting of Executive and General Com- 
mittees. Complete reports. Lists of lunch- 
eons, etc. Arrangements for entertaining 
Spectators at Finish. Refreshments, etc. 


The day before the Hunt the Checkers and 
Clerks go over the Trail. The morning of _ 


the Hunt place the Clues. Trail Markers, 
etc. 


Prizes. Bring prizes to Starting-Field the 
day of the Hunt. 


Ticket Sales continued. On day of Hunt 
have Box-Office at Starting-F ield, with 
plenty of change. Before the Hunt collect 
all advance-sales, receipts, etc. Have plen- 
tiful supply of tickets. 


Publicity. Daily stories. Recapitulation of 
all important features of the Hunt. 
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4 Cache—The place, at the Finish, where the 
Treasure is hidden. 


Checker—A person stationed at each of the Lo- 
cations to check up the Hunters by marking 
their Identification Tags. 


Clerk—A person stationed at the Start or Finish, 
or along the Trail, to assist the Officials, 
direct the Hunters, and perform various 
duties. 


Clue—A cryptic sentence, verse, phrase, picture, 
puzzle, etc., placed at each of the Locations 
on the Trail, the correct interpretation of 
which directs the Hunter to the next Loca- 
tion. 


Continuous Trail—A Trail which leads in one 
direction, and does not repeat or cross itself. 


Crossed Trail—A Trail which crosses itself at 
one or more places, See Figure-Eight Trail. 


Delayed Start—A method of starting a Hunt 
which is planned to delay the Hunters and 
prevent overcrowding on the first Leg of the 
Trail: 

Doubling the Trail—A method of dividing the 
Pack into groups and routing each group 
over the Trail in a different direction from 
Start to Finish. 


Elapsed Time Hunt—A Hunt in which the Win- 
ner is determined by the actual, or Elapsed, 
time taken to cover the Trail from Start to 
Finish. 
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False Clue—A Clue which resembles the real 
Clue in appearance, but which is evidently 
false. 


False Prizes—Object of little value placed at 
. one or more Locations to deceive the Hunter 
into believing he has found the real Treasure. 


Figure-Eight Trail—A Trail which crosses it- 
self and thus forms loops like a figure 8. 
See Crossed Trail. 


Finish—The end of the Trail where the Cache is. 


Hunter—One of the persons trying to find the 
Treasure. 

Identification Tag—The tag, or label, given each 
Hunter or Team at Registration before the 
Start. It is marked by the Checkers on the 
Trail to indicate that the Locations have been 
visited and the entire Trail covered. 

Judges—The Officials who determine the Win- 
ner. 

Leg—Part of the Trail between Locations. 
Thus Leg 2 is that part of the Trail be- 
tween Locations I and 2. 


Linked Trail—A Trail planned without written 
Clues so that each Location is in itself the 
Clue for the next one. 


Location—The place on the Trail where a Clue 
is concealed and a Checker stationed. 


Master of the Hunt—Name sometimes given the. 
Referee. 


Pack—The Hunters, collectively. 
Pirates—The Committee on Arrangements. 


Prizes—The Treasure in a Hunt planned to 
have rewards for second and third places 
as well as the Winner. 
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Referee—(Sometimes called the Master of the 
Hunt). The official who has general charge 
of the running of the Hunt andthe interpre- 
tation of the Rules. 


Registration—The exchange of Tickets for Iden- 
tification. Tags at the Start. 


Reversed Trail—A Trail which traverses the 
same road more than once. Compare with 
Continuous and Crossed Trail. 


Rules*of the Hunt—The Instructions to Hunt- 
ers, Officials, etc., for properly taking part 
in the Hunt. 

Start—The place at which the Hunt begins 
where the first Clue is given to the Hunters. 


_Team—A group of usually not more than four 


working together in the Hunt with one 
Identification Tag. 


Time st sae length of time established in 


the Kules of the Hunt within which certain 
parts, or all, of the Trail must be travelled. 


Trail—The course over which the Hunt is con- 
ducted and on which the Locations and Clues 
are placed. See Continuous, Crossed and 
Figure-Eight Trails. See also Doubling the 
Trail. 

Trail Map—A map of the locality in which the 
Trail is situated, giving some three or four 
times as many Locations as are actually used 
in the Hunt. 

Trail Markers—Signs, or arrows, etc, placed 
along the Legs of the Trail to aid, or con- 
fuse, the Hunters. 


Treasure—That which the Hunters seek. See 
Prizes. 
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